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THE SISTERS. 


NCE there lived near the fields and woods of a 
small village a poor woman who had three daugh¬ 
ters. Though good, she was so simple, that she 
was ready to believe all that people told her. 
One day a peddler came to her house, and 
tried to get her to buy a wooden clock; but she said she 
had one already: then he tried to make her buy some tin¬ 
ware ; but she told him she was well supplied: and at last 
he offered to tell her fortune and that of her three daughters 
for a quarter of a dollar. 

This seemed to the poor woman very cheap; for she was 
not wise enough to know that a foolish thing is dear at any 
price. So she consented to give him a quarter of a dollar 
if he would tell them all their fortunes. 

“ Here are my three little girls,—Anna, Bella, and Celia,” 
— said the mother. 

“ Why don’t you call them A, B, and C ? ” asked the ped¬ 
dler : “ that would save time; and time is money, you know. 
Come here, Anna, and give me your hand.” 

Then Anna gave him her hand; and he looked at the lines 
on the palm, and said, “ You, Anna, are bofn to great riches. 
Dear me! How rich you will be! What piles of gold I see 
hid away all for you to handle ! ” 

Then Bella came forward, and gave the peddler her hand; 
and he looked at the lines of the palm, and said, "Well, I 
declare! what a golden family you are going to be! Noth¬ 
ing but gold, gold, gold", can I find in these lines. There, 
Bella, your fortune is told.” 

Little Celia now let him take her hand; and, as he looked 
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at her palm, he put on his spectacles, saying, “ These lines 
are so fine, that I ought to charge double price for studying 
them. However, a bargain is a bargain. You, Celia, are 
going to be the richest of all.” 

“ And how is it with me ? ” asked the good mother, hold¬ 
ing out her hand, and at the same time paying the peddler 
his quarter cf a dollar. 

“ Oh! ” said he, looking carelessly at her hand, and then 
taking up his pack, “ you are rich enough already! ” 

And with these words the saucy peddler put the money 
in his pocket, and departed. 

That next summer, on a lovely day in June, the three 
sisters strolled out near the edge of a wood to pick wild 
flowers and make dandelion-chains. 

As they sat on a bank under a tree, they began to talk 
of the peddler and the fortunes he had promised. They 
were too wise to believe what he had said; and they laughed 
merrily at his impudence. 

“ To think of his telling mother that she was rich enough 
already! ” said Celia. 

“ An idea strikes me,” replied Anna. “ The peddler was ' 
right after all, — right in a certain sense. What he meant 
was, that mother was rich in love. By gold he meant love; 
which is something better than gold, you know.” 

“Yes,” said Bella; “and, when he said we should be rich, 
he meant we should dearly love one another. And don’t 
we love one another ? And isn’t this little Celia the richest 
of all in love ? Yes: I now see what the peddler meant, and 
I do not grudge him his quarter of a dollar. We are all 
rich, oh, very rich, in love! ” 

Then the sisters rose and sauntered home with arms 
around one another’s necks to tell their mother of the 
bright discovery which they had made. Dora burkbidr. 
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THE TULIP-TREE LEAF. 


There is a large tree that grows in the woods, which bears 
a brownish flower shaped like a tulip, from which it has 
been named the tulip-tree. When the leaves are all out 
in the spring, ask somebody to show you a tulip-tree, and 
get a leaf of it for you to look at; then you will remem¬ 
ber the story that I am going to tell you. 

Once upon a time, a little wren built her nest in an ivy- 
vine that was growing on the side of a house. The place 
chosen by Madam Wren for her home was just under the 
window of a kind old lady’s chamber. 

The lady watched the birds day by day, and, after a while, 
saw four little birds peeping out of the nest. Then she saw 
the mother-bird feeding the young ones, every day, until 
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they began to grow large and strong; when the mother 
seemed to say to them that it was time for them to get food 
for themselves. 

While Mother Wren was talking thus to her children, and 
was about to give them their first lesson in flying, there 
came up a heavy thunder-storm. The sky grew black, the 
wind roared, the lightning flashed, and the rain came down 
in torrents. “ Oh ! ” cried the old lady, “ the poor little wren 
and her children will be drowned. I must take them all into 
the house.” 

So she threw up the window to take them in; and what 
do you think she saw ? 

There was Madam Wren sitting quietly in her nest, and 
holding in her mouth the stem of a tulip-tree leaf The leaf 
was large enough to cover her and her whole family ; and, 
when she heard the window open, she looked up with her 
head on one side, as birds do, and seemed to say, “ Don’t be 
troubled About me : I am very comfortable. No rain comes 
through my umbrella.” au»tt poll. 

HALF-MINUTE SONGS. 

Sing a song of winter, — 

Frost and ice and snow! 

And as good an air as any 
The north wind can blow. . 

Sing a song of summer,— 

Rosy days in June ! 

And leave it to the bluebirds 
To see about the tune. 



a. d. w. 
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This is the way the morning dawns: 
Rosy tints on flowers and trees, 
Winds that wake the birds and bees, 
Dewdrops on the fields and lawns,— 
This is the way the morning dawns. 


This is the way the sun comes up: 
Gold on brooks and glossy leaves, 
Mist that melts above the sheaves. 
Vine and rose and buttercup,— 
This is the way the sun comes up. 


GooqIc 
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This is the way the rain comes down: 

Tinkle, tinkle, drop by drop, 

Over roof and chimney-top; 

Boughs that bend, and skies that frown,— 

This is the way the rain comes down. 

This is the way the river flows: 

Here a whirl, and there a dance, 

Slowly now, then like a lance, 

Swiftly to the sea it goes, — 

This is the way the river flows. 

This is the way the birdie sings: 

“ Baby-birdies in the nest, 

You I surely love the best; 

Over you I fold my wings,” — 

This is the way the birdie sings. 

This is the way the daylight dies: 

Cows are lowing in the lane, 

Fire-flies wink on hill and plain; 
x Yellow, red, and purple skies, — 

This is the way the daylight dies. Geobok coopeb. 


THE STORY AMY LIKES TO HEAR. 

The sheep lived in a beautiful pasture, and ate the grass 
which grew among the daisy-flowers. 

One day a naughty dog leaped over the fence, and bit one 
of the sheep so badly, that she died. Then a little lamb 
that was left without a mother ran about the field, and cried 
as if its heart would break. 
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THE STORY AMY LIKES TO HEAR. 


John, the black boy, heard the lamb, and was very sorry 
for it. He took it in his arms, and carried it to Amy’s grand¬ 
ma’s house. Grandma brought some milk from the dairy, 
and Aunt Clara got a bottle to put it in ; then Aunt Clara 
held the bottle while the hungry lamb sucked the milk, just 
like a baby. Every day Aunt Clara fed the lamb with the 
warm milk. 

The lamb grew strong and happy, and would lie down on 
the hearth, and sleep by the fire, when the evenings were 
cold. Aunt Clara named it “ Lillie.” Lillie used to run 
about the yard, and make the biddies scamper. Sometimes 
she would clatter up the stairway early in the morning, and 
jump right into the middle of Aunt Clara’s bed. 

By and by, when Lillie grew bigger, she went to the pas¬ 
ture to eat grass as her mother did before; but whenever 
any one went to the stile and called “Lillie, Lillie! ” she 
would stop eating, and answer “ Ba-a-ah,” and would run to 
the stile and leap over, to be fed and petted. 

The next spring, when the grass became green in the pas¬ 
ture, Lillie came up to the stile with a darling little lamb of 
her own by her side. And no naughty dog ever got that 

This is all true; for Amy’s papa knows all about it. d. d. h. 
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please. He is a very safe animal to drive, for he never runs 
away; and it is as much as we can do to make him run at 
all. A slow walk is his favorite pace. 


In the picture you may see us taking a ride in the mule- 
cart, just as we looked when we were photographed the 
other day. We wanted to have little Lucy in the picture: 
so George and I took her on the seat between us, and Harry 
stood up behind. I took off my hat, you see. because it 
came right in front of Harry’s face. 

We all sat still while the picture was taken; and old Jack 
stood as still as a statue. Standing still is one of his strong 
points. He is not a match for a .’ace-horse in speed; but he 
can’t be beat at standing still. 

Harry says he should like him better if there were more 
“ go” in him; and so should I. But we like him very well 
as he is; for he is a good old mule, and gives us many a nice 

ride. frank. 
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THE BIRD’S-NEST. 

Two boys were strolling through a field, when they saw 
a bird’s-nest on the branch of a tree. “ I’ll have it! ” said 
Ned, the elder of the two; and in a moment he had climbed 
the tree, and brought the nest down. 

He put it on the ground carefully; and then the boys lay 
at full-length on the grass, and looked at the nest together. 
There were three young birds in it. 

“Don’t be afraid, you cunning little chaps!” said Frank. 
“We have no thought of hurting you ; have we, Ned ? ” 

“ No, indeed!” said Ned. “We’ll be as kind to them as 
their own mother.” 

Just then Ned heard a chirping sound above his head. 
He looked up, and saw the two parent-birds fluttering about 
in great distress. They flew in circles over his head, and made 
a grieved noise, that seemed to say to him, “ Cruel boy, you 
have robbed us of our children. Give us back our children.” 

Ned and Frank were kind-hearted boys; and now they 
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both began to be very thoughtful. They looked at each 
other a moment; then Frank spoke out, — 

“ I tell you what, Ned: I don’t know about this business.” 

“ Well, I know about it,” said Ned. “ It’s shameful: that’s 
what it is ! I feel like a sneak.” 

“ So do I,” said Frank. 

“ What right had I,” said Ned, “ to go and tear down the 
house of these poor birds ? — and to take away their young 
ones too! Why, I’m worse than a burglar.” 

“ But we meant to be kind to the little birds, you know,” 
said Frank. 

“ Yes: so we did,” answered Ned; “ kind to the young 
ones, and cruel to the old ones, — all for our own fun.” 

“ Well, Ned, I am just as bad as you are,” said Frank; 
“but what can we do about it ?” 

“We will put the nest back, as well as we can,” said Ned. 

So Ned climbed the tree again, and Frank handed the 
nest up to him very gently. Ned put it back in its place, 
and the old birds flew back to it in delight 

“ They will soon repair damages,” said Frank. 

“ Yes,” said Ned ; “ but if they were to send in a bill to us, 
it would serve us right” VschK Sam. 
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TIB’S LETTEB. 

Father gave me a desk, and says I may write a letter. 
My name is Tib, and I have a brother Will. We live in the 
country. I have a chamber all to myself. There are two 
windows in it. Out of one I see a field and cows and hills 
and a mountain: I call this my picture-window. 

The other one has a big elm-tree before it, and, when I 
peep through the branches, I see a river: this I call my 
tree-window. 

In my chamber I have lots of pretty things, — books, pic¬ 
tures, shells, a star-fish, a Chinese shoe, and — Oh! did you 
ever see a humming-bird ? Well, I’ll tell you something. 

One day last summer Will and I went into the garden to 
get some flowers for our teacher. We ran to the honey¬ 
suckles ; and there we saw something going whir, whir, whir, 
all round the flowers. Will said, “ Hush-sh-sh! ” and we 
both stood still as mice, and watched it. It went so fast I 
couldn’t see what it was. At last it stopped, and put its 
bill down into a nice large flower. Then the sun shone on 

it, and we saw it was a humming-bird. 

12 
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We got our flowers, and ran off to school. And what do 
you think? When we came home, the little bird was lviny _ , 
dead under the bushes. Wasn’t it a shame ? I guess a<wg , 
selfish bee must have stung it; don’t you ? Tjjg'v.. 

Will carried it carefully into the house, and stuffedfc 
Then he made a little tree, and fastened the bird to one •, 
the branches with pieces of wire ; then he glued the tree to ' *: 
a piece of board to make it stand; and then he gave it 
to me. Wasn’t he kind ? 

This stuffed humming-bird I keep in my chamber. I wish 
you could see it! Its wings are spread out, and it looks as 
if it were going to fly right into the air. Its feathers are 
little mites of things; but, oh! such beautiful colors, — green * 
and gold! And there are two spots on its breast, not bigger 
than the head of a pin, that shine like coals of fire. 

Will knows every thing about birds; and he says I must 
tell you that humming-birds live in the tropics, but some 
kinds come north every summer. He says there are three 
hundred different species, and they can’t be found anywhere 
but in America. 


But my father says he saw a bird once, very much like it, 
on an island in the Indian Ocean; and they called it a sun- 
bird. Will is calling me to go and see him milk the cow: 
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said Mr. Brown, “ we will put it to a vote. Each one of you 
shall write on a scrap of paper the name of the flower that 
he or she votes for as queen; and the flower that gets the 
most votes shall be called the queen.” 

The children all gladly entered into this game; and those 
who could not write got some older girl or boy to write for 
them. 

John Burns carried round his straw hat; and all the scraps 
of paper on which a name of a flower was written were 
placed in the hat. Then Mr. Brown took them out, and 
counted them. 

, “ Hear the result of the voting,” said he. “ I find for the 
tulip three votes; for the violet, one ; for the lily of the 
valley, one ; for the morning-glory, three ; for the pink, five ; 
for the sunflower, one ; for the camellia japonica, ten; for 
the daisy, two; for the poppy, one; for the rose, a hundred 
and ten. So you see, the rose is queen! ” 

“ Hurrah for the queen, hurrah for the queen! ” cried the 
children, clapping their hands. 

Then Mr. Brown cut a beautiful rose from a bush in a 
flower-pot; and on one side of it were two small buds, and 
on the other side was one larger bud just beginning to 
open. 

“ Oh! here is a lady-bug on one of the leaves,” cried 
John Burns. “Let me snap it off” 

“ You must do no such thing,” said Mr. Brown. “ Always 
be good to the lady-bugs. They do no harm to the rose. 
They eat up the little insects that take the life and green¬ 
ness out of the leaves.” 

Then Mr. Brown put the rose in a glass vase, and placed 
it high on a stand above all the other flowers; and the chil¬ 
dren cried, “Long live the queen! hurrah!” emiwCartib. 

» “5 
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SLEEPYTOWN. 


I am the old man you see in the picture. I was bom in 
Sleepytown, and in Sleepytown I have lived all my days. 
Those two tall poplar-trees were planted by my father when 
I was a boy. 

There was a time when we thought Sleepytown was 
going to be a great and famous city. In those days we 
changed its name to Grandville. We laid out house-lots, 
planted trees, and offered to sell land by the foot. 

We had our Main Street, our Washington Street, and our 
Central Park. We planned a splendid bridge over Coon 
River. We were told, you see, that a great railroad was to 
pass through our town; but it was laid through a village 
six miles off, and so Sleepytown remains Sleepytown still. 

I am afraid, if you were to stay here a week, you would 
call Sleepytown dull. It is not often that business is as 
brisk as the artist has made it in the picture. I have a ferry 
across Coon River; and sometimes I take hay across, and 
sometimes people, and sometimes both. The fare is a cent; 
for children half-price. 

There are a good many children in our town; and, if it 
were not for them, I think we should all go to sleep. They 
help to make things lively. A good many of them cross the 
river in my boat; for they all know that Uncle Silas will take 
good care of them, and see that they do not. fall overboard. 
On the Fourth of July we are to send up a rocket, and fire 
off a good many crackers; and a boy is to send up a balloon. 

Lately we have had rumors that another railroad is to be 
built, and that it is to pass along Coon River straight through 
Sleepytown. Now is your chance, if you want to buy house- 
lots. They can be had cheap. Apply quick to 

Sleepytown, June, 1872. Uncle Silas. 
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A LITTLE TOO PERT. 


There was once a pretty chicken; 

But his friends were very few, 

For he thought that there was nothing 
In the world but what he knew: 

So he always in the farm-yard 
Had a very forward way, 

Telling all the hens and turkeys 
What they ought to do and say. 

“ Mrs. Goose,” he said, “ I wonder 
That your goslings you should let 
Go out paddling in the water: 

It will kill them to get wet.” 

And “ I wish, my old Aunt Dorking,” 
He began to her one day, 

“ That you wouldn’t sit all summer 
In your nest upon the hay : 

Won’t you come out to the meadow, 
Where the grass with seeds is filled ? ” 
“If I should,” said Mrs. Dorking, 

“ Then my eggs would all get chilled.” 
“ No they won’t,” replied the chicken; 
“ And no matter if they do. 

Eggs are really good for nothing: 
What’s an egg to me or you ? ” 

“ What’s an egg ? ” said Mrs. Dorking. 
“ Can it be you do not know 
You yourself were in an egg-shell 

Just one little month ago ? 

18 
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And, if kind wings had not warmed you, 

You could not be out to-day, 

Telling hens and geese and turkeys 
What they ought to do and say ! 

To be very wise, and show it, 

Is a pleasant thing, no doubt; 

But, when young folks talk to old folks, 

They should know what they’re about.” 

Mariam Douglas* 



THE TIRED MOTHER. 


See the poor mother, weary and worn, 
Tending her baby from midnight till morn: 
Baby sleeps quietly now in her lap, 

While puss, like her mistress, is taking a nap. 
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THE THREE DONKEYS. 


(founded on an old fable.) 

There were three donkeys: the first was named Neddy; 
the second, Billy; and the third I will tell you about pres¬ 
ently : — 

Neddy was a poor, dull donkey. He hung down his head, and was always 
grumbling. His “ he-haw ” was the most doleful piece of music you ever heard; 
and he never seemed to have any life in him. 

His master would say, “ Come up ! ” but Neddy would neither come up nor, 
gee-woh , till he felt the stick about his back ; and then he would he-haw as if he 
didn’t like it. All that Neddy seemed good for was to get the prize in a donkey- 
race, in which the last donkey wins . 

Billy was a very different sort of donkey. He was a merry, lively fellow, that 
could scamper over the field or eat a bunch of carrots with any donkey on the 
commons. He was steady enough when he had his young master on his back ; 
but see him kick up his heels when he was turned out in the field ! Hoity- 
toity ! Billy did caper, I assure you. 

In the depth of winter, Neddy set up many a doleful bray about the frost and the 
snow and the cold wind ; and, instead of running about to keep himself warm, 
there he stood with the wind blowing that gray coat of his, and grumbling at the 
dry hay. “ He-haw,” said he, “ how I wish that spring would come, that I might 
get a little warmth and a mouthful of fresh grass ! ” 

In due time spring came with its milder days, and Neddy had his fresh grass; 
but he was not happy. He had so much work to do in carrying seeds and ma¬ 
nure to the fields, that he brayed loudly for summer. 

20 
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When summer came, he was as miserable as before. He had to drag the hay- 
cart, and to carry the vegetables to the market, as well as to bring tubs of water 
in dry weather from the spring at the foot of the hill. How he grumbled as he 
tugged away in the hot sun ! “ He-haw, he-haw ! ” said he : u how I wish for 

autumn ! ” 

When autumn came, he was more wretched than ever; for there was more 
work to be done. The potatoes had to be brought from the field, the apples 
from the orchard, and the wood and coals to be stored up for the winter. “ He- 
haw, he-haw ! ” groaned Neddy : “ there’s nothing but work, work, work, from 
morning to night all the year round, except in winter, when there’s nothing to 
enjoy. Ah ! this is a hard sort of life. Who’d be a donkey ? ” 

Now, Billy had listened to Neddy’s complaints for a long time; but at last 
he got tired of so much grumbling. “ Neddy,” said he, “ whatever is the use of 
your being so doleful ? You do nothing but groan and grumble ! What a donkey 
you are to be so dull and miserable ! You should look on the bright side of things, 
Neddy, and take the ups with the downs. Come, Neddy, cheer up ! Listen 
to me. There’s the winter, — cold, it is true ; but then we get rest and quiet. 
Let us enjoy this without thinking so much about the cold. 

“ Then there’s the spring: it brings work, we know; but then there’s the 
fresh grass and the nice days to make work lighter. Then comes the bright 
sunny summer. Never mind the hot days and the hard work, but think of the 
abundance of nice grass and the delicious thistles. Talk about oats, indeed ! 
They may do very well for horses, but give me a nice summer thistle. How 
sweet, too, to sleep in the open air on a balmy summer’s night instead of being 
almost stifled in our close stables ! ” 

“ But what do you say about autumn ? ” asked Neddy. j 

“ Autumn ! ” exclaimed Billy : “ why, autumn is the best season of all! Al¬ 
though there’s more to be done, there’s also more to enjoy. There’s abundance 
of food, nice mild weather, and, above all, rich red carrots. Think of the carrots, 
Neddy ! It makes my mouth water also to think of the apples Miss Rose gives 
us out of her pretty hand. Come, Neddy, cheer up ! Here ! let’s have a run 
round the common.” 

So saying, Billy started off; and Neddy couldn’t help following. They had a 
good race, and then stopped to enjoy a thistle or two. And what with running, 
and what with thinking, Neddy grew more cheerful. He was soon found to 
gee-up without needing any stick. 

“And what about the third donkey? What was his 
name ? ”—“Ah ! that’s a secret. But I’m told it’s a foolish boy 
who is often fretting and grumbling about his lessons, and 
taking a dislike to his books. I wonder where he lives.” 

Chiswick, West London, Enq. T. C. 
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Kitty has crept 
up on the dog’s 
house. She is 
peeping over to see if the dog 
is asleep. She is not a bad kit¬ 
ten ; but she likes to have a little 
fun sometimes. 




The dog is fast 
asleep. He is hav¬ 
ing a good nap 
in the sun. He likes to sleep in 
the sun. Kitty crept up very 
slyly, and put her paw softly on 

nose. He thought 
a fly was teas¬ 
ing him; but he 
opened his eyes 
and saw kitty. 

So he jumped up and ran after 


the dog’s 
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her. Kitty is little and spry, and 
can run very fast. The dog 
ran as fast as he 
could; but kitty 
got to the lilac- 
bush first. In a 
minute she was up in the bu$h,t 
and the dog eould not get v 
her. 

But one day, when kitty was 
asleep on a block, 
the dog came up 
softly behind her, 
and pushed her off. That made 
kitty cross; and she tried to 
scratch the dog’s 
nose. But the dog 
was only playing. 

He thought he could have fun 
as well as kitty. . w . o. c. 
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GRANDPAPA’S SPECTACLES. 

Grandpapa’s spectacles cannot be found; 

He has searched all the room, high and low, round and round: 
Now he calls to the young ones, and what does he say ? 

“ Ten cents for the child who will find them to-day.” # 

Then Henry and Nelly and Edward all ran; 

And a most thorough hunt for the glasses began ; 

And dear little Nell, in her generous way, 

Said, “ Til look for them, grandpa, without any pay! ” 


All through the big Bible she searches with care, 
That lies on the table by grandpapa’s chair; 

They feel in his pockets; they peep in his hat; 
They pulLout the sofa; they shake out the mat. 

24 
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Then down on all-fours, like two good-natured bears, 

Go Harry and Ned under tables and chairs, 

Till, quite out of breath, Ned is heard to declare, 

He believes that those glasses are not anywhere . 

But Nelly, who, leaning on grandpapa’s knee, 

Was thinking most earnestly where they could be, 
Looked suddenly up in the kind, faded eyes, 

And her own shining brown ones grew big with surprise. 


She clapped both her hands ; all her dimples came out: 

She turned to the boys with a bright roguish shout, — 

“ You may leave off your looking, both Harry and Ned, 

For there are the glasses on grandpapa’s head ! ” 

Elizabeth Sill. 


oj®;© 



ANNIE’S KITTEN. 

Annie is tired of her doll, and thinks that kitty would 
make a better one, because she is alive. Kitty is fast asleep 
on her cushion, and does not like it when Annie wakes her 
up. * 
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Kitty does not like such play; but it is fine fun ror Annie 
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Pretty soon kitty gets away, and runs out of the door, 
and scampers up a tree, out of Annie's reach. Annie calls 
"Puss, puss!” but she will not come down. Then Annie 



thinks she will treat her more kindly, and brings a saucer 
of milk, which she holds out to kitty. Kitty wants the 
milk, and soon comes down to get it. 

Annie takes off the doll’s dress; and kitty runs again, as 
if to say, " I thank you very much.” Annie dresses her doll, 
and hushes her to sleep, while she watches kitty drink up 
the milk. She is glad that she has been kind to kitty ; for 
that is the way to make kitty love her. b. 


PITCHER-PLANTS. 


In some hot countries are plants which have a little green 
pitcher, or long cup, growing out from the end of each leaf. 
Each pitcher will hold about a pint of water, and is furnished 
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HOW THE DOG FOUND A WAT HOME. 


with a lid which keeps out dirt and rubbish. The lid grows 
so that it is fastened to one edge of the pitcher, like the lid 
to a china cream-pitcher. 

When the pitcher is empty, the lid rises, leaving it uncov¬ 
ered ; but, as 30on as the pitcher is filled with dew or rain, 
the lid falls back. This strange plant is sometimes called 
the monkey-cup, because the monkeys drink the water 
from the cups. The tired traveller is often glad to find the 
pitcher-plant, and quench his thirst. 

A curious plant grows in the bogs, in some parts of this 
country, called the side-saddle flower. Its leaves form an 
open cup about its stem, which will hold about a half pint 
of water. The cup is often found half-filled with water; but 
it has no lid, and insects get in, and are drowned. 

M. F. Burlingame. 


HOW THE DOG FOUND A WAY HOME. 

Trottie asked me, one day, how it is that a dog can find 
his way home all by himself when he is lost. I told him, 
that it is chiefly by the dog’s sense of smell that he finds 
his way. 

If a dog has been to a place but once, he can smell his 
way back. But I can tell you a story of a dog that was lost 
in a place where he could have had no sense of smell to 
guide him home; but he found his way home for all that. 

A friend of mine went out in a boat on the River Thames, 
and took his dog Nep with him. When he was far from the 
shore, he put the dog out of the boat; for he thought that 
old Nep would like a swim. 

And ,he was right in that But the dog liked so much to 
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swim, that he swam too far, — so far that he could not swim 
back to the boat. 

My friend called to Nep; but, if Nep heard him, he took 
no heed. He swam and swam till he got to the Kent side 
of the river; and then he ran up on the dry land, and shook 
himself. 

When my friend saw his dog get to land on the Kent side, 
he was sad; for he thought, “ I shall see Nep no more. He 



cannot find his way home. He is many miles from a bridge, 
and he will fear to swim the river once more.” 

And my friend went to his own home; but there was no 
Nep to go with him. Two days went by, when my friend 
rode to town. In the street he met a man, who said to him, 
“ I met your great black dog on the bridge to-day.” 

“ Met Nep ? ” — x es: I am sure it was Nep.” — “ Oh! it 
could not be Nep.” And then he told the man how Nep 
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had been lost. “ Ah! well, you will see,” said the man. 
“ When you get home, you will find Nep there. Of that I 
am quite sure.” 

But my friend did not think this could be true; for he 
did not see how Nep could find his way to the bridge miles 
and miles through places he did not know. “It is not 
likely,” thought he, “ that I shall ever see Nep again.” 

But at night, when my friend went home, as he came near 
the house, what should he hear but, “ Bow, wow, wow; bow, 
wow, wow ! ” As much as to say, “ Here I am, here I am; 
come back all safe and sound. Nep is a wiser dog than you 
took him for. He knows a good deal.” 

Then my friend called out, “ Nep, Nep! ” and Nep ran to 
meet him, and jumped for joy, as well as he could; for the 
poor dog’s walk had been a long one, and he was very tired 
and hungry. 

But he was so glad to be at home once more, that he did 
not care for being tired, but licked his master’s hands and 
feet, as if he would like to say, if he could, “ Oh, I am so glad 
to be at home! pray do not take me out in that boat any 
more.” 

And how had Nep found his way home ? Ah! that is 
just what I cannot tell you. He had found his way for 
miles by the side of the river till he had come to the bridge, 
and then he must have thought, “ Oh, here is a bridge! 
Now I can cross the river, and then I can find my way home 
on the other side.” 

But how he knew he could find his way home on the 
other side is more than I can te.ll you. No one knows but 
the great and good Being who takes care of all that he has 
made, and gives his creatures sense to take care of them¬ 
selves. Tbottie's Aunt. 
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PLAYING WITH BABY. 

While studious Charles bends a thoughtful head 
Over his lesson as yet unsaid, 

Tom, with a tear in each bright black eye, 

Begins to fret), and is ready to cry. 

Then brother Frank gets down on his knees 
(He’d stand on his head the baby to please), 

And puffs out his cheeks with queer grimaces, 

And makes the oddest of possible faces; 

And Baby Tom is so charmed with the sight, 

That he shouts, “ More, more ! ” and laughs outright. 

31 
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Additional words by Geo. Bennett. Music by T. Crampton. 




2 Ding, dong, bell! ding, dong, bell! 
Pussy’s fallen in the well! 

She was looking down, we think. 

When she tumbled o’er the brink. 

Save her. Charlie, if you cm : 

Get the ladder, call the man ! 

See ! she’s swimming round and round: 
Pray make haste, or she’ll be drowned. 


3 Ding, dong, bell! ding, dong, bell! 
Pussy's coming up the well : 

To the fire we’ll take her in. 

Dry her cold and dripping skin. 

On the warm and cosy rug 
Make her up a bed so snug. 

In the morning she’ll be well. 

Then we’ll ring the merry bell. 
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ARTHUR’S FIRST RIDE. 


NCE there was a little boy of the name of 
Arthur, whose one hope it was to have a ride 
on the back of a horse; not of a rocking-horse 
or a hobby-horse, but of a^ real live horse, — 
a horse that could kick up his heels, and gallop. 

This summer, Arthur went to a farm-house near the sea¬ 
side. Mr. Gray, the owner of the house, had in his barn 
an old cart-horse named Dick. Now, Dick was very fond of 
children. I think it must have been because, when he was 
tied up, and could not put his head down to reach the grass, 
the children would pluck handfuls of clover, &nd feed him. 

Susan Gray had promised Arthur he should have a ride 
on old Dick. So one fine day she and her brother Tom led 
the little boy out, and placed him on the horse’s back. 

Was not that a proud day for Arthur ? At first he held on 
to Susan’s arm; but then old Dick turned his head round, as 
much as to say, “ You need not be afraid of me, little boy. 
Old Dick knows how to take care of children. He will go 
so gently that you shall not fall.” 

Finding old Dick so kind and quiet, Arthur at last put 
his legs astride on Dick’s back, and took the reins in both 
hands; and then, while Susan walked on one side, and Tom 
on the other, he rode along the field, and down to the water’s 
edge. 

How proud and glad he was to be able to tell the folks 
now that he had had a ride on a live horse! The dinner-bell 
rang; but he did not want any dinner. It was better fun, 
he thought, to ride than to eat. 

At last his mother came out, and saw him as he sat on 
Dick’s back, holding the reins, and nobody touching him; 
for Susan and Tom had let go of him at his earnest request. 
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His mother lifted him from the horse, and kissed him; 
and then Arthur said, “ May I not kiss old Dick for being so 
good ? ” His mother laughed, and replied, “ I think Dick 
would be better pleased if you would give him a good 
bunch of clover, or an apple.” 

Then Arthur plucked some clover, and gave it to Dick; 
and the good horse was so pleased, that he followed Arthur 
all the way to the farmhouse-door. ^ Fat 


THE BOY WHO GOT A PRIZE. 


Just before our last vacation, it was agreed among the 
boys of our school that every boy should have a prize for 
the thing in which he excelled. We chose a committee to 
procure and distribute the prizes. 

One boy, who was the swiftest runner in school, received 
a picture of a hare and a tortoise. John Howe, who was a 
famous whistler, got a stuffed canary-bird. 

The boy whose hand-writing was best was presented with 
a bottle of ink. The boy who was quickest at figures got a 
slate-pencil. The poet of the school was much puzzled by 
having a red balloon as his proper reward. £ 

Henry Blow was looked on as the best speaker of pieces 
on declamation-day; but all that he got was a tin trumpet. 
His brother Charles, who prided himself on his good looks, 
received a looking-glass and a comb. 

When it came to the turn of Ralph Loiter, — the boy 
whose likeness you see in the picture, — he wondered a little 
what one thing there was in which the committee would 
think that he excelled. 

Ralph did not know whether to laugh or cry when he 
received a small wooden box on which was written, “ To the 
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best fly-catcher in school.” He opened the box, and found 
it filled with old cobwebs. 

At first he felt like being angry; for the school-boys all 
had a good laugh at his expense. Then Ralph thought he 
would laugh too. But that night as he lay in bed, he made 



xip his mind that he would try to excel in something better 
than catching flies. He gave his mind to his books; and soon 
the boys who had laughed at him found themselves far be¬ 
hind him in their studies. It was a happy day for the flies 
when Ralph was cured of his foolish and cruel habit. 

John Howe. 
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PLAYING ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

Play this is my little island 
In the middle of the floor; 

And this arm-chair is my castle, 

With the ladder up before. 


Play the cat is my man Friday; 

And the broom shall be my gun; 
I’ve some wooden goats and a parrot: 
Please to call me Robinson. 


Play I’m sighing for a vessel, 

And I’m on the watch for her; 
Then the table is my big boat, 
Which I’ve tried in vain to stir. 


87 
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38 A DUCK STORY. 

Play the'savages are coming: 

They are making for the land! 

Now, I’m going to fire among them 
When they gather on the sand. 

Oh! it’s jolly on this island 
For an hour or so to stay; 

But to live so far from mother! — 

I am glad it’s only play ! George Cooper. 

-<>ox«o«>— 


A DUCK STORY. 

Little Addie W. was five years old. She lived on a farm, 
and took great delight in feeding and petting the lambs, 
chickens, and ducks. They all learned to know and love 
her. This made Addie very happy. 

One morning, she was much pleased at finding in the barn 
eight little ducklings, — eight little puffs of down, with queer 
little bills, bright bead-like eyes, and the cunningest little 
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web feet. She laughed with delight as they waddled about 
on the hay. 

Then she ran to the house to tell mamma; and soon . 
brother James had fixed a pen to keep the little ducks in. 
Addie placed some boards over the corner of the pen to 
shade them from the hot sun. Then she fed^and watered 
them, and felt as though she could hardly lekve them long 
enough to eat her own dinner. 

Every day she watched and tended them ; but, when they 
were about three days old, she began to feel very sorry that 
the poor little things had no place to swim in. They would 
dip their little heads into the drinking-dish; then crowd into 
it, and try so hard to swim, that Addie thought she must 
find some way to gratify them. 

So, after thinking a little, she ran to the house and bor¬ 
rowed mamma’s hatchet and fire-shovel; then she climbed 
into the pen, and began to chop away at the ground in one 
corner. After she hatf - Ijgpsen^ a portion of it, she threw it 


out of the pen with the shov€i; then she loosened mo^ v *X 
and worked away until she had taken out earth enough/ 4$ yf. 


ana worKea away until sne liaa taken out eartn enougty ^ 

leave a hole as large round as a bucket, and nearly as d^^.^% \ 
Then she brought water, and filled the hole quite full. \ 

When all was ready, she drove the ducks down toward^ ^ 
their little pond. As soon as they saw the water, they v^j- 
plunged into it, and seemed so happy, that the poor little 
girl felt well paid for her trouble. She watched them a 
while; and then, feeling tired with her work in the hot sun, 
she went back to the house. 

When, two hours later, she went to look again at her 
treasures, she found that her pond had all dried up, Ad the 
poor little ducks were glad enough to be taken out of the 
hole. 

This was their first lesson in swimming; but Alice did not 
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THE TAME SNAKE. 


try to give them a bath again. They soon grew large 
enough to swim in the big pond; and by and by, to Alice’s' 
delight, they had a new brood of ducklings to take to the 
water with them. s. m. d. 



THE TAME SNAKE. 


Most people dislike snakes very much. Some snakes are 
harmless; but the bite of some kinds is so poisonous as to 
cause death. So it is best to have as little to do as possible 
with snakes. 

But snakes may be tamed ; and I have heard a true story 
of a lady who tamed a little green snake so that it would 
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follow her wherever she went If she went in a boat, it 
would swim after her; and, if she put out her arm in the 
water, it would creep up, and wind itself round her neck. 

I do not think I could ever like a snake so well as to let it 
do such things; but the fact shows that kind treatment will 
make even snakes show love and confidence. 

The lady I speak of was so kind to all living things, that 
they all seemed to know she was their friend. An old horse 
that was very skittish when any man mounted his back 
would stand quite still while this lady mounted. 

I have heard a true story of a little girl who was sitting 
out of doors one day, eating her bread and milk from a bowl, 
when a large snake came up, curved his head over into the 
bowl, and lapped the milk. The little girl was not fright¬ 
ened : she only said, “ Take a spoon, snake.” The snake 
did not hurt her. As soon as he had got milk enough, he 
went off. 


Ida 


HARRY AND CHASE. 



Harry and Chase are two little boys about 
five years old, who live in the same town, 
and quite near each other. They are great 
friends, and very fond of playing together. 
Harry’s mamma is an English lady; and he 
has chubby red cheeks, and dark hair and 
eyes: Chase’s mamma is a French lady; and 
he has light hair, large blue eyes, and less 
rosy cheeks than Harry. 

Harry’s papa is building a railroad a long way off from 
home, and one day he sent Harry’s mamma two paroquets. 
Do you know what* a paroquet is ? It is a beautiful bird 
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A DONKEY RACE. 


with bright red and yellow feathers, and looks very much 
like a poll parrot: indeed, it is a sort of parrot 

Harry's mamma put the two paroquets in a wooden box 
till she could get a cage for them; but they did not seem 
happy in the box, and would take but very little food. In 
a few days one of them died. The other one picked and 
picked at the wooden box with its strong bill, till it made a 
hole and got away. It flew put of the window, and was gone 
in a minute. 

Harry and Chase set out to hunt it; and, after some 
time, they found it in a peach-tree some distance from 
the house; but they could not catch it. It flew about 
the neighborhood all day, making a strange, loud noise, 
and towards evening it lighted on the roof of a barn near 
Harry’s house.. 

After dark, Fred, the hired man, climbed up, and caught 
the paroquet in his hands. They have a tin cage for him 
now, so he cannot bite his way out any more. 

Sedalia, Mo. C. M. W. 



A DONKEY RACE. 
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A SCENE IN NORWAY. 

Norway is a cold and rugged country in the north of 
Europe. In some parts of it the ground is almost always 
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GARDENING IN COLORADO. 


covered with snow. The rivers, lakes, and seacoasts abound 
in fish ;* and fishing is the chief resource of many of the people. 

The picture shows us a Norwegian catching fish through 
the ice; while his children and their dog are looking on, and 
enjoying the sport. 

A good many emigrants from Norway have settled in our 
North-western States. Among them there are subscribers 
to “ The Nursery : ” so, perhaps, some of our readers may be 
reminded, by this picture, of their old home. 

Something very like it may often be seen, however, in 
any of our Northern States. 


GARDENING IN COLORADO. 

“ Do you know that it is our ‘rainy day ’ to-day, Maggie ?” 

“ So it is! ” said Maggie. “ I am so glad; for I love to see 
the water creeping around my plants.” 

“ I believe they feel as nice as I do in the water; only 
they cannot kick and splash about,” said Homer. 

“ And I believe you like the water as well as the fishes do. 
Didn’t I hear you boys plunging and shouting in the river 
last night ? You will be drowned if you are not careful.” 

“ Oh, fie ! ” said Homer: “ that sounds just like a girl. I 
am going now to raise the gate; and you must stay here, and 
tell me when to shut it. You know we must not let the 
water run over the top of the beds.” 

“I know,” said Maggie.” “I will tell you as soon as the 
ditches are full between the beds.” 

“ All right,” said Homer. 

Little Mamie came trotting out, and said, “You must ' 
water my little punky-vine, ’cause I’m going to have string- 
beans on it; will you ?” 
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The children shouted at Mamie’s mistake, but said they 
would. 

Down came the water, not from the sky, but from the big 
ditch a few rods away, until the beds looked like little 
islands of flowers floating about in it 

Maggie told Homer to shut the gate; which was done by 
sliding a little board down, this board being fitted into the 
side of the large ditch. 



“Hurrah! now I can sail my paper-boats,” said Neddie. 

“ But the water will soon be gone,” said Maggie; “ for 
these flowers will drink it all up.” 

“ How can flowers drink ? ” said Neddie. 

“ They drink with their roots; and these flowers are so 
near the edge of the bed, that the water soon reaches them.” 
“ Isn’t it nice having a rainy day when there is not a 
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SING-SONG TO BABY NED. 

Baby Ned ! Baby Ned! 

With the busy little head, 

And the twinkling little eyes that shine, shine, shine 
Hold your morsel of an ear, 

In your fashion that’s so queer, 

And be careful that you hear 
These very serious words of mine, mine, mine. 
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cloud to be seen in the sky ? ” said Homer. “ When we 
lived near Boston, we had to use umbrellas and waterproofs.” 
“ Yes, and rubbers too,” said Maggie. 

“ I rather think irrigation is the best way to water 
gardens,” said wise Neddie. 

“ I like ear-gation” said Mamie, “ ’cause I can make miul- 
pies after the flowers drink the water up.” mbs. c. g. howabu. 
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Baby dear! Baby dear! 

Did you ever chance to hear 
How Willie Winkie goes round the town, town, town, 
And, where’er he makes a call, 

All the little eyelids fall, 

And the babies one and all 
In their cosy little nests cuddle down, down, down ? 

Then the sand-man comes along, 

Crooning out a drowsy song, 

And seals each blinking eye that tries to peep, peep, peep; 
Then through the long, long night, 

Even till the morning light, 

Every blessed little wight 
Does nothing in the world but sleep, sleep, sleep. 

Baby Ned ! Baby Ned ! 

With the busy little head, 

Here comes Willie Winkie now, .little man, man, man; 
Ask him quick to stay with you; 

Ask the good old sand-man too; 

Never let them bid adieu, 

And learn to sleep o’nights, if you can, can, can. m. h. f. 
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WASHING-DAY AMONG THE LITTLE ONES. 


There were four little sisters hard at work. It was wash¬ 
ing-day ; and what do you think they were doing ? Two of 
them were washing out clothes; one was hanging the 
clothes out on a line- tied to two chairs; and baby sat on 
the floor with her doll half undressed. 

You may see it all in the picture. There is mother in 
the outer room, stirring the clothes that are in the boiler; 
but the children are in the old-fashioned kitchen. ■ Make 
out, if you can, what those things are on the shelf. I can 
see a candlestick, a teacup, and several other things. 

On the floor I see, besides the baby, the doll’s hat and 
dress, four clothes-pins, and the high-chair baby sits in at 
meal-time. Do you think those are the doll’s clothes on the 
line ? Are they not rather too large for dolly ? On the 
whole, I think they must belong to baby. That little girl 
at the wash-tub, who is the eldest of the sisters, could in¬ 
form us if her picture could only speak. 

I must tell you about that little girl. Her name is Mary. 
She can read and write; but she is not so fond of books that 
she cannot find time to help her mother. 

Who is up first of the family in the morning? Mary, 
of course. Who sees that her younger sisters are all nicely 
washed and dressed ? Nobody but Mary. Who gets break¬ 
fast ? Mary again. Who never grumbles nor complains ? 
That darling Mary, I tell you. 

And when work is over, and it is time to play, whose 
laugh rings the loudest ? and who helps most to cheer and 
amuse all the others ? It is that same Mary; and I wish 
that all little girls were like her, — as ready to oblige, and 
as free tO give their hands tO Useful Work. Anna Livingston. 

4$ 
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THE SUMMER SHOWER. 


A tinkling as of tiny bells, 

A tap upon the pane; 

And hark, the pleasant news it tells,— 
To parching hills and thirsty dells 
Has come the blessed rain,— 

The blessed summer rain ! 


Meadows, renew your robes once more ; 

Drink deep, ye fields of grain; 
Hold up your cups, each tiny flower, 
Receive the grateful, cooling shower, 
The blessed, blessed rain,— 

The blessed summer rain ! 


Ye brooks, that gurgle faint and hoarse, 

Ring out a merrier strain ; 

And scatter freshness in your course, 

In grateful memory of your source, 

The blessed, blessed rain, — 

The blessed summer rain! 

a. d. w. 
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CHILDREN AT THE SEASIDE. 


We had just had a good run to the sea-beach. There 
were four of us, — Emma, Lucy, John, and myself. Nay, 
there was one more: our little dog Growl was of the party. 

I stood against the rocks, with my hat off, enjoying the 
fresh breeze; Lucy held a bunch of wild flowers she had 
been gathering; and John and Emma were kneeling on the 
sand, trying to teach poor Growl to stand on his hind-legs, 
and beg. 

Soon a little sail-boat came round Light-house Island, right 
up to the beach where we all were. Out of the boat 
jumped Uncle Silas. “ Now, children,” said he, “ hurry into 
my boat, and you shall have a sail to the island.” 
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SOPHT'S MISTAKE. 


In we got, Growl and all; and soon our little boat was 
skimming the water at a brisk rate. We passed a fine 
large steamboat; we saw some boys catching fish; and, at 
last, our boat glided into a little bay by the side of a rock, 
and we all stepped out on the island. 

It was a very small island; but we liked it all the better 
for that. The lighthouse-woman let us go up to the top of 
the lighthouse; and there we had a fine view, and saw how 
the lamps were lit to guide the poor sailors away from the 
rocks. 

Coming down, we climbed over the rocks, got some pretty 
purple seaweed to add to our collection, and taught Growl 
to go into the water after a stick. Though he has such a 
fierce name, he is a very gentle dog. 

“All hands aboard!” cried Uncle Silas. So we - all ran 
to the boat, and got in; and I do not think it was more than 
ten minutes before we were landed at the beach near the 
hotel where we were staying. We all made up our minds 
that we had had a very good time. sister Ellen. 


SOPHY’S MISTAKE. 


“Sophy, come here, and try on your riding-hood,” said Mrs. 
Gray to her little girl, who was playing with her doll Floy, 
on the carpet. 

“ 0 mamma! is it all done ? I want to go to grandma’s 
quick, and show it to her,” said Sophy, throwing her doll 
aside, and running to her mother. 

“ Do not be in such haste, my dear. Take Floy up, and 
put her away in her place; and then we will talk about it.” 

Sophy did as she was bid, and then came to her mother. 
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“ Now,” said Mrs. Gray, “ do you think you can go alone 
to grandma’s. How will you get over the brook ? ” 

“ Oh! I can walk on the log and the stones,” said the little 
girl. 

Mrs. Gray remembered that the water was not deep, and 
she consented. Sophy set out very gayly, proud of her rid¬ 
ing-hood, and saying to herself, “ I am five years old : I know 
I can go to grandma’s alone.” 



When she came to the brook, she saw a whole family of 
sjeese — Mr. and Mrs. Goose and their five little ones — sail- 
ing about on the water. She stepped on to the log, and walked 
along safely to the middle; when old Mr. Goose sailed up to 
her, caught her riding-hood in his bill, and pulled her off’ 
into the water. She screamed loudly; and a man who was 
at work in a field near by heard her, and ran to help her 
out. 
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RIDDLE. 


“ Why, who is this ? and what’s the matter?” said the man. 

“ I was going to grandma’s to show her my new riding- 
hood,” sobbed Sophy; “ and now it is all spoiled.” 

“ Never mind,” said the man cheerily: “ run home to 
mother, and she will make it all right.” 

Mrs. Gray saw Sophy from the window, and met her at 
the door! 

“ 0 mamma! ” she cried, “ the gospels pulled me into the 
water, and spoiled my riding-hood ! ” 

“ What, my dear ? ” asked Mrs. Gray. 

“ The gospels, the gospels,” repeated Sophy. 

“ Do you mean the goslings ? ” asked her mother, smiling 
in spite of herself. “Yes; and they have spoiled my rid¬ 
ing-hood,” said Sophy. 

“ Oh ! I hope not, dear,” said Mrs. Gray. “ Come in, and 
we will brush the water off, and get some dry stockings and 
shoes, and try it again. Geese do not like red ;• and I ought 
to have remembered it. I will go with you across the brook 
next time.” 

This was many years ago. Sophy is a woman now, and 
has a little girl who often laughs because the “ gospels ” 
pulled her mamma into the brook. AtraT Ami . 


-- 

RIDDLE. 

Thirty white horses upon a red hill; 
Now they tramp, now they champ, 
Now they stand still. 
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HOW JOHN LOST HIS APPETITE. 

What is Ann giving to her 
little brother John ? I think she 
is giving him a stick of candy. 
He seizes it with both hands, 
and holds it to his mouth. 

He is very fond of candy. He 
likes to play with his wooden 
horse; but the horse will have 
to take care of himself till the 
candy is all gone. 
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HOW JOHN LOST HIS APPETITE. 


When it is twelve o’clock, Ann 
takes John into the house to 
give him his dinner. She fills 
a porringer with soup and meat, 
and tries to feed him. She 



holds the spoon to his mouth, 
but he will not eat. 

He is full of fun: he laughs 
and plays, but he has no appe¬ 
tite. Ann cannot make him eat 
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a bit. What can be the , reason ? 
I think I can tell. John has 
eaten too much candy. 

-- 




ASLEEP. 

Soft as the thistle-down 
Falls on the grass, 

Quick through the chamber 
Let us now pass. 

Two little sisters 
Lie there asleep: 

If you’ll not whisper 
You may just peep. 

Dear little playfellows, 

Tired at last! 

Sleep of the innocent 
Holds them both fast. 

Good angels shelter them 
From every harm; 

God’s love be over them, 

Round them his arm. 

Ida Fay. 
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WILLY’S THREE DAYS AT THE SEASIDE. 

Willy’s home is in Ohio; but last month his mother 
brought him all the way to Massachusetts to see his grand¬ 
mother. The old lady lives in a nice cottage close by the 
ocean. 

There is a little tower on one side of the cottage, and 
from it you may see, with a spy-glass, the steamships go by. 
On another side you may see a beach, where people go in to 
bathe; and, farther off, some high land, with a lighthouse on 
it. 

Willy had never had a sight of the ocean before. His 
grandmother took him up in the tower, and let him look 
through the spy-glass. It was a cloudy, windy day; but far 
off he could see a steamship. He could also see some gulls 
flying around it I give you a picture of what he saw. 

He was very much pleased; and that night, before he 
went to bed, he asked many questions about sailors and ship¬ 
wrecks. “ What do you mean by a shipwreck, grandmother ?” 
said he. 
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“ Sometimes,” she replied, “ on a dark night, or in a furi¬ 
ous storm, a ship will be driven on to the rocks of the shore, 
or on the sandy beach, and there it will be so knocked about 
by the winds and waves as to be wrecked or damaged. To¬ 
morrow I- will show you the rocks where a fine ship, called 
‘ The Eclipse,’ was wrecked. But now I must say good¬ 
night.” 

After breakfast the next day, Willy reminded grandmother 
of her promise; and she led him up to the top of the tower, 
and turned the spy-glass to a part of the shore where Willy 



saw a boy standing on some rocks, as if he were searching 
for something. 

“What is that boy trying to do ?” asked Willy. 

“ I think,” said grandmother, “ he must have lost a little 
ship he has been sailing, and he is trying to find it between 
some of the rocks. Ah, Willy ! it is not the first ship that 
has been wrecked there.” 

“ Tell me about the good ship ‘ Eclipse,’ ” said Willy. 

“The good ship ‘Eclipse,’” continued grandmother, “was 
driven ashore on those rocks one dark night ten years ago. 
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There was no lighthouse on the bluff then to guide the poor 
sailors. They did not know that the rocks were so near. 
The sea was not as quiet as it is now. The waves foamed 
and dashed and roared, and the wind blew furiously, and the 
next day, when I looked out of my window, the good ship 
had gone all to pieces.” 



Willy did not like to ask whether any lives had been lost: 
so he changed the subject, and asked, “ Where do people go 
in to bathe ? ” 

Then grandmother turned the glass to another part of the 
shore ; and there Willy saw a girl in a bathing-dress, and a 
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woman sitting on a rock near by, with a book in her hand, 
while just beyond a man with a bag over his shoulder was 
going over the rocks. 

“ What has that man got in his bag ? ” asked Willy. 

Grandmother laughed, and said, “ Well, Willy, I can’t tell 
at this distance what he has in his bag. Can it be fish ? ” 

“ No, grandmother: he wouldn’t put fish in a bag.” 

“ Perhaps not; maybe he has been digging clams.” 

“What are clams ?” asked Willy. 

He had never seen a clam: so grandmother had to lead 
him down to the beach to show him one. It was low tide, 
and she pointed out to him some little holes in the sand. 

“ Under those holes, if you dig deep enough, you will find 
clams,” said she. Then, picking up a stray clam on the wet 
sand, she showed it to Willy. He was much interested, and 
wanted to get a spade and dig up some clams for dinner. 

The next day Willy , paid a visit to the lighthouse. He 
was so much pleased, that he wanted to stay with grand¬ 
mother all summer. But his father came that afternoon to 
take him back to Ohio; and Willy and his mother had to 
bid good-by to grandmother and her nice little cottage by 

the Ocean. Alfred Selwyr. 
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THE SAUCY CAT. 

What does it all mean ? There is Mop, the cat, sitting 
on the horse’s back, and coolly washing her face; while Skye, 
the terrier-dog, is barking at her as if he were in a rage. 

Why is Mop so calm ? Is she not afraid of the dog ? Not 
at all. She knows he cannot jump up on the horse’s back; 
and she would not be much afraid of him if he could. 

AS 
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Skye barks all the louder at seeing her show her scorn 
for him by washing her face. The good horse looks around 
at Skye, as much as to say, “ You foolish little dog, stop that 
barking! Mop may sit on my back and wash her face if 
she chooses.” 

The truth is, Skye is jealous. Thomas, the hostler, had 
been in the habit of placing the little dog on the horse’s 
back. Mop came in one day while Skye was sitting there. 
She thought to herself, what a nice seat it would be for her. 
So, the first chance she got, she ran up the side of the stall 
to a little ledge, and jumped on to old Hero’s back. 

But no sooner was she comfortably seated there than 
Skye came in, and, seeing her in his place, began to bark 
very fiercely, as much as to say, “ Come down from there, 
you saucy cat! What right have you on my seat ? ” 

But Mop began to wash her face, as much as to say, “ Oh! 
shut up that mouth of yours, you silly dog: you can’t scare 
this kitten with your bow-wow-wow. She knows too much.” 

Just then Thomas, the hostler, came in, and puss jumped 
down. Skye rushed at her as if he were going to swallow 
her alive ; but on her turning round, and hissing, he ran off 
and hid behind a barrel. uncle Charles. 
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GRANDFATHER’S CHAIR. 



I love, when the evenings are balmy and still, 
And summer is smiling on valley and hill, 

To see in the garden the little ones there, 

All happy and smiling round grandfather’s chair. 

Such stories he tells them,—such tales of delight,— 
Such wonders to dream of by day and by night, 
It’s little they’re thinking of sorrow and care, 
Their bright faces beaming round grandfather’s 
chair. 

And words, too, of wisdom, fall oft from his 
tongue; 

Dear lessons to cherish and treasure while young; 
Bright things to remember when white is their 
hair, 

And some of them sit in a grandfather’s chair. 

Ah ! little ones, love him, be kind while you may, 
For swiftly the moments are speeding away; 

Not long the kind looks and the love you may 
share, 

That beam on you now from a grandfather’s chair. 

Matthias Bark. 
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THE STORY OF BERTHA’S PETS. 


ERTHA is a little girl six years old, who lives 
in the country, on the edge of a thick wood. 
She has a sister Mary, five years older than 
she; but she has few playmates besides, except 
her pets. 

Her first pet was a black-and-white kitten, to which she 
gave the name of “Beauty.” She put a scarlet ribbon with a 
little bell round its neck, and tied bits of scarlet ribbon to 
its ears: so that it looked very gay. 

But at last Beauty grew up to be a big cat, and would not 
let Bertha play with it and keep it in her lap any longer. 
Then Bertha had a present of a lamb, and used to play 
with it and feed it. But it did not stay a lamb long: it 
grew so that they could .not let it come into the house. 

Bertha had now a present of a mocking-bird; and it used 
to sing so loud and long as to amuse her very much. It 
would make queer noises, too, which made her laugh. It 
would mew like a cat, and coo like a dove, and whistle 
like a partridge. 

It was a very clever bird, and Bertha was quite proud 
of it; for people would come from a distance to hear it sing. 
But one day when it was let out of its cage, and was hop¬ 
ping about on the floor, a strange cat came in at the door, 
and tried to seize it The bird was much frightened, and 
flew to Bertha’s bosom. There it was quite safe. But soon 
after, when the window was opened, it flew off, and she did 
not see it again. 

Bertha was very sorry to lose her mocking-bird; but she 
now has four nice rabbits for her pets. Two are black, and 
two are white. You may see a picture of them. Bertha 
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and Mary have come out to feed them. Mary has one of 
the white ones in her arms. 

These rabbits are so tame that they will follow Bertha 
about in the woods. She has taught the dog and the cat to 
be good to them. Bertha is fond of rambling in the woods in 
search of flowers. Do you see those lilies behind her? I 
hope that all my little readers will learn to love flowers. 

Emily Carter. 



THE LITTLE CAPTIVE. 

Annie has caught a little mouse: 

See how he scampers about the trap! 
He doesn’t enjoy so small a house, 

And seems quite puzzled at his mishap. 


What shall we do with him ? Neddie says 
That we ought to give him to pussy-cat, 
She has watched the hole so many days; 
But who would be so cruel as that ? 
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THE BLACKBERRY DOLL. 


“ Wouldn’t he like a cage ? ” says Grace: 

“ My bird is dead, and I want a pet” 

But grandma says, with her smiling face, 

“ To let him go would be better yet.” 

So we’ll carry him out to the pasture wide, 

Where we know he won’t trouble any one: 

We’ll open the door; and then we’ll hide, 

And see how quickly away he’ll run. h. b. 



THE BLACKBERRY DOLL. 

Not a doll made of berries, — oh, no! but, if you will 
listen, I will tell you a true story of a nice little girl who 
lived in the country. 

Grace Babcock, for that was her name, was nine years old, 
and never had seen a doll with blue eyes and real hair. She 
had always been contented with a rag-doll which her mamma 
made. One day Grace’s papa, who was a farmer, went to 
the village to sell butter and eggs, and took Grace with 
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him in his market-wagon. When they got to the village, 
they drove to' the store. 

Perhaps some of you may have seen a countcy-store, 
where they sell cloth, needles, pins, on one side, and mo¬ 
lasses, codfish, crockery, farmer’s tools, and all sorts of things, 
on the other side. It was such a store as this that Grace 
looked at as she sat waiting in the wagon. 

In one of the windows, which was full of hats and bonnets, 
hung a beautiful doll, with pink cheeks, blue eyes, and real 
golden hair. Grace jumped right out of the high wagon to 
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THE BLACKBERRY DOLL. 


get nearer to it “ Oh! I wish I had you, you beautiful 
dolly!” she exclaimed, just as her father came out of the 
store. 

“ Yes, yes! ” said he. “ She’s a mighty fine lady; but 
look here, little girl; ” and he pointed to a paper pinned on 
the doll’s dress. Grace looked at it, and read, “ Price two 
dollars.” Then she knew that her father could not afford to 
buy it for her. 

When she got home, she told her mother all about it, and 
said, “ Mother, I want to earn two dollars: can I ? ” 

“Perhaps,” said her mother, “you can earn the money 
by selling berries: but you will have to work hard ; for they 
are worth but eight cents a quart.” Now, Grace knew where 
the berries were thick, and so she began her task. She didn’t 
mind the briers; and, when tired, she would sit down and 
say, “ Every berry makes dolly come nearer to me.” 

Some days it rained, and then she couldn’t gather them; 
but in three weeks she had worked so steadily that her 
money-box was full, and she found she had just two dollars. 
How happy she was! Then with her father she went again 
to the village-store; but, just as they had nearly reached it, 
Grace thought, “ What if somebody else has bought the doll!” 
“ Whoa! ” said her father. The horses stopped. Grace’s 
heart gave a jump: she looked quickly, and there was the 
doll in the window. 

Grace ran into the store, put her money on the counter, 
and said, “ I would like the doll.” So the doll was put in 
Grace’s arms. She trembled with joy, gave dolly a hug, 

’ whispered something to her, and went home the happiest 
little girl . in town. I’ll tell you what she whispered : it 
was “ My darling Berry ! ” v™*** g™ 
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KINDNESS IS BETTER THAN BLOWS. 

Once, as I was walking airing the street in a large city, I 
saw a horse pulling a cart up a rising ground. The cart 
was filled with a heavy load of barrels and boxes; and, as 
the day was hot, the poor horse was having rather a hard 
time. 

At last he stood still, and refused to move. A crowd of 
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men and boys soon gathered round. The driver whipped 
the horse hard; but the horse would not move. Some men 
put their shoulders to the wheels of the cart, and pushed it 
on a little way; but the horse would not help them, and 
one of the wheels came near to hitting a plate-glass window 
of a bookseller’s shop. 

The bookseller looked out, and said to himself, “ That 
horse would do well enough if he were only treated kindly; 
but he has lost his temper, and the driver has lost his tem¬ 
per too. I will show them what a little kindness can do.” 

Then the bookseller took from a drawer a fine, large rosy- 
cheeked apple; and, going out into the street, he patted the 
horse on the head, and spoke kind words to him. Then 
showing him the apple, he said, “ Come, old fellow: be good 
now, and do your best, and you shall have this apple.” 

The horse was so pleased that he started on with his 
load, and went up the hill with it as if it were no weight 
at all. The bookseller stood at his head, holding out the ap¬ 
ple ; and when they had got on to level, easy ground, patted 
him kindly, and gave him the apple. 

Dear little reader, if any one will not do what you want 
him to, do not use the lash of hard words or of rough acts, 
but try kindness. In a word, when you have a difficulty 
with man or beast, don’t use the whip, but “ show the apple.” 

Unclb John. 





Dear Nursery,— I have a family of four fine healthy boys: 
the oldest aged twelve; the second, seven ; the third, five ; 
and the fourth, two years. We came from Scotland four 
years ago, and ever since we have taken “The Nursery;” 
and you ought to see how eager the boys are when I take 
home the book from month to month. 

As I find in it many stories about dogs, I write to give you 
one which your readers can rely on as being every word 
true. You are at liberty to publish it with my name and 
address, if you wish; for I feel proud of Carlo’s doings. 

In the first place, I will give you the story as it was told 
by the newspaper. Here it is: — 


“ Two little boys, sons of Robert Christie, Esq., were on Saturday last 
fishing on the hanks of the Shawsheen River, and, hut for a faithful dog, 
would have been drowned. The youngest one caught a fish, but it dropped 
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THE RESCUE. 


from the hook; and, in his eagerness in reaching for it, the little fellow fell 
into the water. The eldest immediately sprung in ; but the water being 
deep, and neither knowing how to swim, both sank. Mr. Christie’s New¬ 
foundland dog, which had accompanied the boys, manifested a human in¬ 
telligence and more than average human courage, and, plunging into the 
water, dragged the youngest one to the shore, and immediately proceeded 
to rescue the other. That dog is entitled to the freedom of the city ; and 
our kitchen and back-yard are at his disposal at all times.” 

The circumstance occurred on the 13th of April last. 
Carlo, the hero of the affair, is a jet black Newfoundland 
dog, weighing about ninety pounds. He is a fine swimmer. 

The names of my boys are Jgpjfe^ftJlobert, John, and 
William. John is the little fellow who fell'into the water; 
and James jumped in after him. There was a heavy freshet 
in the river; and both would have been carried away had it 
not been for Carlo, who leaped in, caught hold of the young- 
vest boy just as he was going under water for the third time, 
and drew him to the side, where the boys pulled him out. 

Then Carlo pushed for the oldest boy, who put his left arm 
around the dog’s neck, and was thus carried to the shore. 

Lawrence, Mass., May 28, 1872. Robert Christie. 
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GRANDPA’S CHERRY-TREE. 

In grandpa’s cherry-tree down by the bam 
What do you think I see ? 

Three little bright-eyed birdies, 

Having a regular spree. 

A scarecrow, dressed in an old black coat, 
Hangs from the topmost limb ; 

But birds like these are not the birds 
To be afraid of him. 


Arthur sits on a rocking bough, 
Eating all he can cram; 
Dropping a cherry now and then 
In the hat of his brother Sam. 
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GRANDPA ’S CHERRY-TREE. 


Robin’s mouth and pockets are full; 

So is his big straw hat; 

And his apron makes him a “ red breast: ” 
I’m very sure of that. 

Bess, the mare,' at the old barn-door 
Stands quietly eating hay: 

“ What are those wild young colts about ? ” 

I think I hear her say. 

Now, whether she told mamma her thoughts, 
Or grandpa suddenly feared 
The boys were in mischief, I do not know ; 
But they’ve all disappeared. 

Ah! here they come with a joyful shout, 
Straight up to the nursery-door ; 

And with cherry skins and stems and juice 
They are covered o’er and o’er. 

Mother says, as she shakes her head, 

“ Boys will be boys,” I see; 

But I fear some stomachs will ache to-night, 
To pay for this little spree. 
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began to ripen, I cut the letters out of thin paper, and pasted 
them on the side of the peach most exposed to the sun. 
The sun colored the peach around the paper, but left it 
white underneath. f, burukgamb. 



ADVICE TO A BABY. 


















As mam-ma says, says, says, says, Be it No, or Yes, yes, yes. 


You must never go, go, go, 

Where mamma says no, no, no; 
For you’re very small, small, small, 
And might have a fall, fall, fall. 


You must never stay, stay, stay 
Out at play, play, play, play, play, 
When mamma has said, said, said. 

It is time for bed, bed, bed. 


When you look, look, look, look, look, 

At a pretty book, book, book, 

You must try and not, not, not, 

Let it get a spot, spot, spot e. a. 
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THE LESSOR OF THE DAT. 


By the seaside, in this pleasant weather, 
See us sisters sitting all together; 

Jane and I, and, on the dry sod, baby,— 
All as happy and as good as may be. 


Jane for me a skein of thread is holding; 

Baby to her breast a flower is folding; 

Mother at her work near by is singing ; 

In the forest father’s axe is ringing. 

Birds make music in their fragrant bowers; 
They, too, love the blossoms and the flowers: 
Bees go hiveward with their loads of honey; 
Busy they as merchants making money. 

Boats and vessels we can see in motion, 

Going, coming, on the calm blue ocean. 

See ! the very clouds seem bright with pleasure : 
Joy flows out to all things without measure. 

Sky and earth and sea one word are teaching; 
Flower and bee and bird one lesson preaching : 
Let us hear and heed it, O my dearest! 

When we hear and heed it, heaven is nearest. 


Can you guesg the one word I am meaning ? 

To the lesson will your hearts be leaning? 

If you would be happy, miss it never! 

It is love, my sisters, — love forever f Dora bursside 
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RAT AND HIS KITE. 

Many years ago, there lived in a village in the great 
“Prairie State,” a boy whose name wa& Ray. He was 
thought to be an odd boy; and you will think him so too 
when you have read this story. 

Ray liked well enough to play with the boys at school; 
yet he liked better to be alone under the shade of some 
tree, reading a fairy-tale or dreaming day-dreams. But 
there was one sport that he liked as well as his companions: 

that was kite-flying. 
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RAT AND HIS KITE. 
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One day when he was flying his kite, he said to himself, 
“ I wonder if any boy ever tried to fly a kite at night. It 
seems to me it would be nice. But then, if it were very 
dark, the kite could not be seen. What if I should fasten a 
light to it, though ? That would make it show. I’ll try it 
this very night” 

As soon as it was dark, without saying a word to anybody, 
he took his kite and a lantern, and went to a large open lot, 
about a quarter of a mile from his home. Here he sat down 
for a few moments. “Well,” thought he, “ this. is queer. 
How lonely and still it seems without any other boys around! 
but I' am going to fly my kite any way.” 

So he tied the lantern (which was made of tin punched 
full of small holes) to the tail of his kite. Then he pitched 
the kite, and, after several attempts, succeeded in making it 
rise. Up it went, higher and higher, as Ray let out the 
string. When the string was all unwound, he tied it to a 
fence ; and then he stood and gazed at his illuminated kite 
as it floated - high up in the air. 

While Ray is enjoying his sport, let us go back to the 
village, and see what is going on there. Some people who 
are out in the street see a strange light in the sky. They 
gather in groups to watch it. Now it is still for a few sec¬ 
onds ; then it seems to be jumping up and down; then it 
makes long semicircular sweeps back and forth through 
the air. 

“ What can it be ? ” says one person. “ How strange! ” says 
another.- “It cannot be a comet; for comets have tails,” 
says a third. “ Perhaps it’s a big fire-fly,” says another. At 
last some of the men determine to find out what this strange 
light is, — whether it is a hobgoblin dancing in the air, or 
something dropped from the sky. So off they start to get 
as near it as they can. 
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While this was taking place, Ray, who had got tired of 
standing, was seated in the fence corner, behind a tree. He 
could see the men as they approached; but they did not see 
him. When they were directly under the light, and saw 
what it was, they looked at each other, laughing, and said, 
“ This is some boy’s trick ; and it has fooled us nicely. Let 
us keep the secret, and have our share of the joke.” 

Then they laughed again, and went back to the village; 
and some of the simple people there have not yet found out 
what that strange light was. When the men had gone, Ray 
thought it was time for him to go: so he wound up his 
string, picked up his kite and lantern, and went home. His 
mother had been wondering what had become of him. 

When she heard what he had been doing, she hardly 
knew whether to laugh or scold ; but I think she laughed, 
and told him it was time for him to go to bed. Augusta. 


THE BIRD’S-NEST BY THE RIVER. 


Not more than a quarter of a mile from our house is our 
river; and sometimes, on pleasant summer days, my sister 
Alice and I take a row there in our small boat You may 
see us in the picture if you will look sharp. 

One day, as we were rowing up the river, a bird flew with 
a wild cry from the bushes on the bank; and I said to Alice, 
“ That bird is in trouble. I wonder what is the matter.” 

“ I hear the voices of boys there in the bushes,” said 
Alice ; “ but I cannot see them. I should not be surprised 
if they were meddling with the poor bird’s nest” 

“ Let us go and see,” said I. 

So I pulled on my left oar, and sent the boat round to- 
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wards the bank; and then I tied the boat to a stone, and we 
both walked up the bank, and behind the trees, till we came 
to a little hollow, where we saw two boys throwing stones 
at a bird’s-nest in a tree. 

We could see the heads of the young birds; while the 
cries of the old bird, their mother, still came to us from 
the opposite shore. 

“ Boys,” said Alice, “ you ought to be ashamed of your¬ 
selves. Stop stoning that bird’s-nest! You shall not do it! ” 

“ Pooh ! ” said the older boy, “ you are only a girl. How 
are you going to help yourself?” > 

“ Put down that stone ! ” said Alice. “ Not till I’ve had 
another shy at that nest,” said the bad boy. 

But, just as he was going to throw it, Mr. Bacon, the 
owner of the grounds, who happened to be near by in the 
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woods, came up and seized the boy by the arm, and said, 
“ What do you mean by trespassing on my land ? ” 

The boy was frightened, and dropped the stone ; and Mr. 
Bacon said to him, “ I forbid your .coming here again for one 
month. If by that time you can promise me you will com¬ 
mit no cruelty against the birds, you may come here.” 

The two boys then ran off; and Mr. Bacon and Alice and 
I watched till we saw the mother-bird come back to her 
young. ’ She thanked us with a sweet song for what we had 
done; after which my sister and I bade Mr. Bacon good-by, 
and went on board our little boat. 

Concord, Mass. Brother James. 

--oO^O*- 

JACK HORNER. 



Little Jack Horner 
He sat in the corner, 

Crying for something to eat; 

In came Mother Hubbard, 

‘And went to the cupboard, 

And brought him a nice piece of meat. 

Then little Jack Horner 
Came out of the corner, 

And threw his nice meat on the floor : 

“ I want some mince-pie ! ” 

Was the naughty boy’s cry 
As he banged on the dining-room door. 

“ I don’t like cold lamb; 

Give me raspberry-jam : ” 

But old Mother Hubbard said, “ No! 

If a boy cannot eat 
Such nice, wholesome meat, 

To bed without food he must go.” 

So little Jack Horner, 

Who cried in the corner, 

Was washed clean and put into bed. 

After sleeping all night, 

He awoke fresh and bright, 

And was glad to eat plain meat and bread 
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THE SOAR. 



Here is a little girl’s 
face, with a scar on it. 

You can see the scar on 
her forehead. 

Would you like to know how 
the scar came .to be there ? I 
will tell you. This 
little girl had a dog 
that she thought 
was very cunning. 

His name was “ Pet.” 

Pet was full of fun, and would 
play from morning until night. 

He had a dish in the 
yard where he ate his 
dinners. He would 
v not eat bread unless it 
was spread with butter. But I 
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think bread without butter is 
good enough for a dog. 

Sometimes the lit¬ 
tle girl would tease 
the dog when he 
was eating his din¬ 
ner : but the dog did not like it; 
he would stop and bark at her. 
That was the way he told her 
not to do so. 




bite you, 


One day the little 
girl was teasing the 
dog; and her mother 
said, “The dog will 
Carrie.” — “ No, he 


won’t,” said the little girl. B,ut 
her mother was right. The dog 
snapped at Carrie, and bit her 
on her forehead. 

That was what made the scar. 

w. o. c. 
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PLAYING WITH FIRE. 


In this picture you may see how Albert learns his lessons. 
He has his book open before him; but it might just as well 
be shut, for his whole mind is taken up with the candle. 

■ He has been told again and again not to play with fire; 
but he does not heed what is said to him. Good advice goes 
in at one ear and out at the other. 

He thinks he knows about all that is worth knowing. It 
is plain enough though, to everybody but himself^ that 
Albert *is a dunce. 
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II. 

Here is Albert buying fire-works for the Fourth of July. 
He wants to get some of the large cannon crackers; for the 
small crackers do not make noise enough to suit him. 

The shopkeeper, Mr. Gleverman, will not sell them to him 
without first giving him a word of caution. 

“ Be very careful how you handle these things, my boy,” 
he says. “Don’t fire them unless your father is with you; 
for I am afraid you will get hurt.” 

Albert seems so attentive, that Mr. Cleverman thinks he ' 
can be trusted. We shall see how much good the advice 
does him. 
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in. 

Instead of letting his father know what he is about, the 
smart boy takes a cracker, and skulks away by himself. He 
knows how to fire it, of course. 

It’s as plain as can be. All you have to do is to hold the 
cracker in one hand, touch a match to it with the other, 
throw it on the ground just at the right time; and off it 
will go, bang! 

How absurd to suppose that there is any danger of get¬ 
ting hurt! Albert isn’t afraid. He doesn’t want anybody 
with him. He will have all the fun to himself. 

Ah, Albert! you will learn by and by how much you do 
not know. 
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IV. 

Albert finds a quiet place in the garden, where nobody 
can see him. “ Now for it,” says he. “ I’ll let people know 
that I’m smart enough to fire the biggest cracker in this 
town. I don’t want anybody to teach me what’s what. 
When I want any advice from old Mr. Cleverman, I’ll call 
on him for it. I. suppose he would have me touch this 
cracker off with a pair of tongs about six feet long. He 
doesn’t like the smell of gunpowder. I do. I just take 
the cracker in my hand in this way, and set fire to it in 
this way. I’m not in the least afraid.” 
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y. 

Albert sets fire to the string of the cracker. It flashes 
up with a fizzling noise, sends out a few sparks, and seems 
to be ending in smoke. 

Is it going out ? 

Albert thinks it is. He will light it again. No: he can’t 
do that; for he has thrown the light away. He picks up his 
eap. 

“ This cracker is not a good one,” he says: “ I will take it 
back to old Cleverman, and tell him so. The powder must 
be wet. There is no go off to it.” 

He turns it up, and looks at it as he is speaking. He 
blows it. 
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VI. 

“ Sputter, splutter! Bang! ” You see what happens 
next: Albert doesn’t see, for his eyes are blinded by the 
smoke. He is half choked by the smell of gunpowder. His 
fingers are burnt. His face is burnt. His eyebrows are 
singed. He screams with pain. 

His father comes to the rescue. Albert gets well in a few 
weeks ; but he learns a lesson that he will not soon forget 
on the subject of playing with fire. 


PEEK-A-BOO! 


Where is my little one hiding from me ? 

Where is my darling ? — oh! where can he be ? 

Under the sofa and under the chair 

Still I keep looking; but no one is there! 
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Where is my little one ? where can he be, 

Hiding so much of his sunshine from me ? 

Oh, how his musical prattle I miss ! 

Sure I was never so lonely as this. 

No little arms to give mamma a squeeze; 

No one to comfort me; no one to tease: 

There on the floor is his beautiful toy; 

But where in the world is my own little boy ? 

Coaxing won’t bring him ? the rogue ! then I’ll try 
How he will feel when he hears mamma cry : 

“ Oh, my dear baby! come back to me, do ! 

Mamma is lonely! ” — “ Ha, ha! peek-a-boo! ” 

Peek-a-boo! roses that bloom on his cheek; 
Peek-a-boo ! eyes that so lovingly speak; 

Peek-a-boo! “ sunshine,” and “ mamma’s delight,” 
While you were hiding I thought it was night! 

Josephine Pollard. 
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EMILY’S SECRET. 


MILY VINCENT came to her mother one day, 
and asked her to give her a lesson in singing. 

“But I have tried several times,” said her 
mother, “ to teach you to sing; and you have 
always refused to let me. What has changed 
you all at once ? ” 

“ That is my secret, mother,” replied Emily: “ so please 
take your seat at the piano, and teach me.” 

Mrs. Vincent did as she was requested, and sat down and 
gave Emily a long lesson. The next day Emily came to 
her again, and made the same request; and every day for a 
month afterwards the little girl had a singing-lesson, and 
seemed to take great pains to profit by her mother’s instruc¬ 
tion. 

“ What can be going on ? ” thought mamma. “ Emily 
would not take all this trouble if she did not have an object 
in it. However, I will wait patiently till she chooses to tell 
me what it means.” 

At last Emily came out with her secret. “ Mother,” said 
she, “ the girls of our school are going to get up a children’s 
concert for the benefit of poor Susan Macy, the girl whose 
foot was so badly jammed as she was getting out of a horse- 

„ >5 

car. 

“ Is Susan very poor ? ” asked Mrs. Vincent. 

“ Oh, very poor indeed! ” said Emily. “ Her mother died 
last winter, you know; her father is at sea ; and the aunt 
she lives with does not treat her very well, because Susan, 
you see, has no money to pay for her board.” 

“ And what do you mean to do now ? ” asked Mrs. Vin¬ 
cent. 
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“ The girls of our school and of the Pinckney School are 
going to raise a hundred dollars for poor Susan,” said Emily. 
“We are to have the use of the schoolhouse —the master 
has promised it — for some Saturday afternoon; and as 
there are two hundred girls of us in all, and two hundred 
boys, besides, who have promised to help us, we think it will 
be a pity if four hundred of us cannot sell four hundred 
tickets at a quarter of a dollar a ticket” 

“ But how do you know I shall let you sing in public ? ” 
asked Mrs. Vincent. 

“ Why, you let us recite in public, and speak pieces in 
public; and why not let us sing in public, when we do it to 
help a poor, dear sick friend, who has not money enough to 
pay for the medicines she needs ? ” 

“ Come here to me, you darling girl,” said mother, open¬ 
ing her arms for a hug to her little Emily. “ I see no good 
reason why you should not sing, with the other little girls, to 
help poor Susan. Come, I will myself buy twenty tickets 
to your concert.” 

“ Oh, that is so kind of you, dear mother! ” cried Emily, 
kissing her, and clapping her hands. “ May I run off to see 
Susan, and tell her the good news ? ” 

“ Yes, my dear, run! ” said Mrs. Vincent; and, as the little 
girl ran out of the room to put on her bonnet, the good 
mother looked in the glass, and said, “ Tears r .1 my cheek, 
I declare! Well, such tears are sweeter than laughter.” 

Emily Carter, 
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CARELESS BESSIE. 

* Bessie,” said her mamma one morning, “ do you want to 
take a walk ? ” 

“ Where do you want me to go ? ” asked Bessie. 

“ Your grandmamma is sick, and I want to send her some 
jelly. I have put it in this basket, and.you must be very 
careful not to let the basket fall.” 

Just then Rover, the dog, came in; and, when he saw the 
basket, he knew that Bessie was going to walk, and began 
to bark, and pull his mistress’s dress, as if to say, “ I want to 
go too.” 

“May I take Rover?” asked Bessie. “Yes,” said her 
mother; and away ran Bessie with Rover at her heels. 
After a while, she began to feel tired. “ I wish this basket 
was not so heavy : it makes my arms ache,” she said. “ I 
don’t see why Rover can’t carry it for me: he always brings 
papa’s slippers to him. Come here, Rover! ” and she made 
him take the handle between his teeth. 

Rover seemed quite proud to carry the basket, and trotted 
100 
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along nicely; while Bessie picked some flowers to carry to 
grandma. Pretty soon Rover spied a squirrel on the fence, 
and began to growl, and prick up his ears. “ Be still, Rover! ” 
said Bessie: “you must not hurt the squirrel.” 

But, when the little squirrel saw Rover, he scampered 
away with his bushy tail in the air, and Rover forgot what 
he was carrying. He let the basket drop, and away he went 
after the squirrel. The basket rolled over and over in the 



dirt, the white napkin was soiled, and the bowl of jelly 
broken to pieces. Then Bessie sat down on a stone, and 
began to cry, for she was ashamed to go home ; but soon 
she said, “ I will go and tell mamma all about it, because 
that is the right way to do.” 

She did not say, “ It was Rover’s fault; ” but, “ I was care- 
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less, mamma, and I am very sorry; ” and her mamma for¬ 
gave her, and gave her a fresh bowl of jelly, which Bessie 
carried safely. On the way she met Rover, who had not 
caught the squirrel. “Are you sorry you dropped the 
basket ? ” asked Bessie: and Rover wagged his tail and 
barked; and that meant “ Yes,” I suppose. h. b. 


THE LITTLE WHITE PIGS. 

Five little pigs, having eaten their dinner of sour milk 
and corn-meal, laid themselves down to sleep. 

They were cunning little white pigs, with curly tails and 
dirty noses. 

Little Harry went out to see them, and found them all 
fast asleep. 

“O mamma!” called he, “ come and see the little piggies 
take their nappies.” 

Mamma went out to look at them, and two of the hens 
thought they would go too. Now, it happened that the pigs, 
not being very neat, had used no napkins when they ate 
their dinner; and some of the meal was left on the top of 
their noses, as they lay there fast asleep. 

Harry got a stick, and was going to wake them up, when 
his mamma said, “ Wait a minute, Harry, and see what the 
hens will do.” 

Well, what did they do, but hop right up on to the pigs’ 
noses, and eat off the meal, which was getting dry, as they 
lay there fast asleep, 

“ Ugh, ugh! ” said one pig, and, giving his head a toss, 
threw the hen down to the ground. “Ugh, ugh!” said an¬ 
other pig, and tossed his hen down to the ground too. 
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The other three pigs were sound asleep, and did not know 
what was going on. 

“ Well, this is pretty doing,” thought the two hens; “ but 
we will not give it up yet, for there is meal enough on those 
two noses for our dinner : ” so up they hopped again while 
the little pigs were fast asleep. 

But the pigs were now disgusted, and would not be tick¬ 
led any longer: so they said, “Ugh, ugh !” louder than be¬ 
fore, and, tossing their heads high, got up on their feet. 

The two hens were so frightened, that they gave a loud 
cackle, and flew over the fence. 
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Harry and his mamma were so amused, that they both 
laughed loudly; which frightened the hens more, and they 
ran off into the fields as fast as their two legs could carry 
them. 

The other three pigs, hearing the noise, waked up, and 
began poking their noses through the holes in the fence. 

Harry pulled up some grass, and threw to them, and then 
ran down to the brook to see the old cow drinking. 

Mart Myrtle. 



CATCHING A BIRD. 

Little Flora’s wise eyes saw a robin 
Hop out in the grass by the way : 

Her own curls have the same red-gold color 
The robin’s breast wears every day. 

And she wanted to catch it and hold it,— 
The tender and motherly child, 

Loving every live thing: so mamma said, - 
“ Put salt on its tail! ” and she smiled. 


Little hand full of salt, she runs; robin 
Flies off; does mamma’s method fail ? 
No: she lays it down patiently, saying, 
“He can put the salt on his own tail.” 


I 


Clara Doty Bates. 
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THE FOALS IN DANGER 

It is related, that, in the month of April, 1754, owing to 
a strong wind blowing up the River Elbe, the Island of 
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A DIALOGUE BT THE SEASIDE. 


Kroutsand was entirely covered with water, to the great alarm 
of some horses, which, with their foals, had been grazing on 
it. They set up a loud neighing, and huddled together 
within a small space. How to save the foals seemed to be 
the chief object of their consultation. 

The plan which they adopted is shown in the picture. 
Each foal was placed between two horses, and, being thus 
wedged up, was kept entirely free from danger. The horses 
retained this position for six hours; nor did they relinquish 
their burden till, the tide having ebbed and the water sub¬ 
sided, the foals were placed out of danger. 

A DIALOGUE BY THE SEASIDE. 

Charles. — Why, mother, when we were here this morn¬ 
ing, the sands were all bare, and I could walk over them to 
the foot of those cliffs yonder. 

Mother. —Yes, Charles: it was low tide then, but it is high 
tide now. Where your father is fishing, we stood and picked 
up shells; but look! the water must be overhead there. 

Emma. — I wish that father would come away from those 
rocks, and let the poor fishes alone. 

Mother. — And yet I know of no one at the table who 
seems to eat her fish with a better relish than you do, my 
daughter. 

Emma. — But I would rather go without fish than have 
to catch them. 

Charles. — I hope we shall not have to depend for our 
dinner on what father catches. He has been there an hour, 
and he hasn’t caught any thing yet. The fish dodge his 
hook, but run away with his bait 
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Mother. — You must remember that your father has not 
had much practice in fishing. We have lived far away from' 
the sea and the great lakes. 

Charles. — I hope he’ll not be so unlucky as a fellow I 
saw this morning, who, in throwing round his line, caught 
the hook in his own mouth. Oh ! didn’t he scream ? And 
wasn’t he mad when the boys began to laugh ? 

Emma .— I hope you didn’t laugh, Charles. The poor 
man must have been in great pain. 

Charles. — Oh ! I didn’t laugh; that is to say, not loud 
enough for him to hear me: but I couldn’t help thinking 
what fun it must have been for the fishes to see the catcher 
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caught. Halloo! father is pulling in a flounder, I do believe. 
No, he isn’t. It is only a bunch of seaweed. Ha, ha, ha! 

Father. — What are you laughing at, sir ? Stop that! 

Mother. — He is laughing to see you stand like patience 
on a monument, trying to get a bite. 

Father. — Well, well, don’t laugh. I find I was not born 
for a fisherman. I give it up. My genius lies rather in 
picking berries. What say you to a huckleberry frolic ? 

Mother. — It is just what I would like. 

Charles. — Hurrah for the huckleberries! That’s the 
most sensible thing I’ve heard yet Edward starb*™. 


FANNY’S MUD-PIES. 


Under the apple-tree, spreading and thick, 
Happy with only a pan and a stick, 

On the soft grass in the shadow that lies, 

Our little Fanny is making mud-pies. 

On her brown apron and bright drooping head 
Showers of pink and white blossoms are shed; 
Tied to a branch that seems meant just for that, 
Dances and flutters her little straw hat. 


Gravely she stirs with a serious look, 

“ Making believe ” she’s a true pastry-cook: 
Sundry brown splashes on forehead and eyes 
Show that our Fanny is making mud-pies. 


But all the soil of her innocent play 
Clean soap and water will soon wash away: 
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Many a pleasure in daintier guise 
Leaves darker traces than Fanny’s mud-pies. 

Dash, full of joy in the bright summer day, 
Zealously chases the robins away, 

Barks at the squirrels, or snaps at the flies, 

All the while Fanny is making mud-pies. 

Sunshine and soft summer breezes astir, 

While she is busy, are busy with her; 

Cheeks rosy glowing, and bright sparkling eyea^ 
Bring they to Fanny while making mud-pies. 


Dollies and playthings are all laid away, 

Not to come out till the next rainy day. 

Under the blue of these sweet summer skies, 
Nothing’s so pleasant as making mud-pies. 

Elizabbth Sill. 
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MY LITTLE CLASS. 


I have been teaching a class of little boys and girls to 
read this summer. They met at my house every morning, 
until the weather became so warm I thought it best to give 
them a holiday. A few days before school was out, I told 
them I wanted each to read or tell me some pretty story,— 
to pick it out, and have it ready by the last day ; and nearly 
every one picked a story out of “ The Nursery.” 

After they were through, I asked how many took “ The 
Nursery; ” and — would you believe it ? — every hand went 
up ! Then one little fellow, who lisps just enough to make 
every thing he says sound cunning, came up to me, and said, 
“ Thspose one of us would tell you a real good thstory, would 
you write it down, and thsend it to ‘ The Nurthery,’ thso we 
all could thsee it ? If you would, Thsaidy Thsoule knows a 
firthst-rate one about a monkey and a cat.” 

Upon hearing this, Sadie Soule arose, and said she was 
ready to begin. As nearly as I can remember, this was her 
story: — 


One time when her papa, Capt. Soule, was sailing in his ship on a long sea- 
voyage, her mamma (who went with him) had two pets on board,— a monkey and 
a cat. She gave the monkey a tin plate, and made him understand it was for 
his own use; and, when dinner was ready, he would bring it to the table, and hold 
it out to her that she might place upon it whatever she thought best suited to 
his taste. 

As soon as served, he would carry his dinner to some quiet corner, pussy 
always following after with noiseless step. Placing his plate carefully on the 
floor, Mr. Monkey would seat himself; and, while he was occupied for a moment 
in arranging his tail in a graceful position, pussy would slyly seize the dainty 
morsel, and eat it up before he knew what she was about. 

On turning round, he would glance at the empty plate, then dart at pussy, 
and pressing her head tightly against his breast with his left hand, as if prepar¬ 
ing to extract a tooth, with his right he would force her mouth open. Then, 
bending forward, he would look far down her throat as if to discover whether his 
lunch had gone that way. 

This happened quite often; for monkey seemed to forget from day to day the 
no 
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losses he had sustained. Yet he was not without his revenge. Every evening 
he took delight in surprising pussy in her promenades by springing at her, seiz¬ 
ing her by .the tail, and holding her over the ship’s side, where he would swing 
her backward and forward until her shrieks brought some one to her rescue. 

Poor pussy! I think she had the worst of it, after all; don’t you ? 

Kate Harrington. 


LITTLE MARY. 



Little Mary had 
three chickens, that 
she fed every morn- | 
ing. When they saw 
her coming they would fly to 
meet her. Sometimes they 
would fly up on the dish. 

Here is a picture of 
Mary going on an 
errand for her mother. 

She had a bundle to 
carry down to her Aunt Annie’s. 
The bundle was large; so she 
took her brother’s wheelbarrow. 
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THE CHILDREN’S ART UNION. 


* Ten children, a cat, and a raven! What a noise they 
are making! ” growled old Mr. Gruff as he looked in at the 
basement-window of a house in Philadelphia, and saw them 
at play. 

“ Look here, children,” snarled Mr. Gruff, “ i£ I were your 
mother, I would give you all a good whipping, and send you 
to bed.” With these words Mr. Gruff took his ill-looking 
face away from the window, and passed on down the street. 

“ This is the Children’s Art Union! ” shouted back Max 
■ Korner. “ Stop there a minute, Mr. Gruff, and I will paint 
your likeness.” 

Max mounted a table at once, and, with his mahl-stick in 
his left hand and his crayon in his right, began to sketch on 
the wall a likeness of Mr. Gruff. 

The older children looked on, and laughed to see an out¬ 
line of Mr. Gruffs face begin to appear on the wall. 

“ But what is a mahl-stick ? ” asks one of my little readers. 

Before I go any farther, let me say that a mahl-stick is the 
stick used by painters to keep the right hand steady. The 
word is from the German maler, a painter. 

Now, you must know that Mr. Korner, Max’s father, paints 
walls and ceilings. He is a German ; and he has an old Ger¬ 
man chair, which you may see in the picture. 

He is very kind to Max, and lets him bring the school- 
children into the yard on Saturday afternoons to play. 

But one afternoon Max took them into his father’s work¬ 
room ; and there they did some mischief, I am afraid, in up¬ 
setting jars of paint and soiling the brushes. 

Tom-tit, Max’s little brother, amused himself with a tub 

of liquid plaster, taking it up in his hand, and pouring it 
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back, till at last he looked as if he had been whitewashed 
all over. 

Arthur Rupp lay on the floor watching his brother Oscar, 
who had begun to paint a picture. Little Gertrude Bonn, 
who had been hiding under the table, put her head out to 
see what the cat was about. 

As for the cat and the raven, they saw no reason why they 
should not have a good time as well as the children: so the 
cat smelt of one of the jars of the paint; while the raven, 
with a straw in his mouth, looked round to see what nice 
piece of mischief he could do. 

The two girls, Anna and Helen Brown, and their brother 
Sam, are watching Max while he is drawing that likeness of 
old Mr. Gruff! Sam has tied a handkerchief round his mid¬ 
dle for an apron ; for he has a paint-brush in his hand, and 
means to paint a picture of something when he gets a chance; 
but first he must have a good laugh at Max. 

Anna has been drawing a picture of Helen on her slate; 
but I do not think it is a very good likeness; do you? 
Helen has her sketch-book under her arm. 

But who is that little fellow kneeling on the old-fashioned 
chair ? That is Master John Henry, and he is trying to 
copy on paper the picture that Max is making on the 
wall. 

I see one more merry face in the party; and that is the fat 
face of little Hans Bruckner, who looks up from the side of 
the table, and thinks he would like to be at a Children’s Art 
Union every day of his life. 

“ Hark! There’s a knock. Somebody is coming! ” cried 
Hans. 

At once the cat crept into a corner out of sight. The 
raven, who was in the act of upsetting a cup of paint, ran 
under the table. Max jumped down from the table. 
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“ Now, you little mischief-makers, what have you been 
about ? ” cried Mr. Korner, coming into the room. 

But, when he saw the likeness of old Mr. Gruff, he laughed, 
and the children all laughed too; and Mr. Korner said, “Come, 
now, all of you into the dining-room, and get some peaches.” 

Edward Stanhope. 



CAROLINE’S LETTER. 


I live in a beautiful country-home in Georgia, on a pretty 
river, and with mountains around us. I have four sisters 
and two brothers. I am the eldest, and I am ten years old. 
We live seven miles from a town, and our papa drives there 
almost every day. 

We have a little terrier dog whose name is Juno. When 
it is time for my papa to come home from town, Juno jumps 
up to listen at every wagon that comes by; but, when she 
hears the sound of papa’s buggy, she runs out on the piazza 
to meet him, and never makes a mistake. 

One day she was sitting in the dining-room with mother, 
and she heard the rumbling of wheels. She pricked up her 
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ears and listened : then, as if not quite sure, she looked at 
mother to see if she would get up ; but mother did not 
move, so Juno lay down again. 

We have a little gray donkey, and a cart for him to draw. 
He does not like to have any one ride on his back; but, if he 
is harnessed to the cart, he can carry six children, and papa 
besides. 

The water-melons are ripe now, and every afternoon we 
put the donkey to the cart, and bring home a load. My 
Uncle Robert has made a picture of the donkey, the cart, and 
Juno. 

If you like what I have written, I will tell you something 
more about them by and by. c. 8 . 

Cartbksville, 


DAISY’S PUZZLES. 


Little Daisy is five years old : 

Hair a tangle of red gold, 

Eyes like violets wet with dew, 

Lips where pretty pearls peep through. 


When the bells began to say, 

‘•This is Washington’s birthday,” 

“ Yes,” said Daisy, very wise, 

“ He’s the man who made the pies.” 


When the spring began to grow, 
Daisy thought her flowers were slow: 
Curious why they showed no shoots, 
She pulled them all up by the roots. 
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“ Why,” she asks, “ is one flower red ? 

Why has another a yellow head ? 

Why isn’t poppy sweet like the rose, 

Who carries a thorn wherever she goes ? 

“ Why is a needle so hard to thread ? 

Why must children go early to bed ? 

Do potatoes have eyes to see how to grow ? 

Does the corn have ears to hear the winds blow ? ” 

Only five summers has Daisy seen 

The blossom burst and the earth grow green; 

And a curious puzzle it is to her 

Why sweet things like chestnuts are hid in a burr ? 

Mart N. Prescott. 
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GEORGE’S NEW NEIGHBOR. 


In the early summer-time a young squirrel ventured out 
of the hollow tree where it was born. Its mother was away. 
If she had been at home, she would not have let her little 
one go out alone. As it was, there was no one to hinder: 
so the tiny fellow crept down the trunk of the great oak- 
tree, swung about a while amid the saplings and under¬ 
brush, and then ran around on the ground among the ferns 
and mosses. 

Two boys came along that way, and spied it. The wee 
creature ran from them as fast as it could; but they ran 
faster, and soon caught it. They held it very gently, and 
tried not to hurt it; but they took it out of the woods, and 
far away from the old oak-tree. 

By and by they gave their frightened captive to a tender¬ 
hearted child named George. He fed it, and treated it kind- 
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ly, and did all he could to make up for the loss of its mother. 
So Bunny long ago learned to love George. 

By this time Bunny has grown to be a full-sized squirrel, 
and feels at home with George at the farm-house. He does 
not require a cage to keep him, but has made a nest of 
leaves in one of the trees in the dooryard, and sleeps there 
as snug as can be. 

He comes into the house when he pleases, and is not 
afraid of any one; but he will not let anybody take hold of 
him, or put a hand upon him. If any one tries to, he leaps 
away, as if to say, “ Don’t touch me ! ” 

If Bunny is not fed when he wants to be, he will jump 
upon the breakfast-table, and whisk off a great deal more 
bread than he can carry. So he is not as polite as he should 
be. 

If anybody chases him after he has been so rude and 
naughty, he will scamper up the stairway, and leap from a 
chamber-window into the tree where his nest is. 

George loves to watch Bunny play in the trees in the 
dooryard. He thinks it is “ real cunning ” to have a squirrel 
for such a near neighbor. He will be very sorry when 
Bunny makes up his mind to leave, as we suppose he will; 
for, when winter comes, his nest will not be warm enough, 
and he will wish for a hollow tree in which to spend the cold 
weather. 

Nobody wants Bunny to move away, and forsake the farm¬ 
house and his friends there. 

Would not it be a good plan, Bunny, to move into the 
barn, and hide your nuts in a haymow ? The cows would 
not be sorry to have you live there, nor the hens that scratch 
straw on the barn-floor; and George would be delighted to 
have you so near at hand. 

That is what his Uncle Daniel thinks. d. d. h. ' 
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BABY’S WALK. 

One step: mamma’s near you, sweet 
Two steps: bless the little feet! 

Three steps: move the tooties so. 

Four steps: such a way to go! 

Five steps: that was bravely done. 

Six steps: don’t you like the fun ? 

Seven steps: never mind a fall. 

Eight steps: that’s the best of all. 

Nine steps: what! not tired yet ? 

Ten steps: hurrah, little pet! 

Eleven steps: turn about, and then, 

Twelve steps: mamma’s arms again! 

Georgr Cooper, 
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THE JAR OF HONEY. 


i. 

“ Now, Emma, be a good little girl while I am gone,” said 
Emma’s mother. “ I shall be back in less than half an hour. 
I am only going to carry some things to old Mrs. Winslow.” 

“ I do not like old Mrs. Winslow,” said Emma. 

“ But why don’t you like her ? What do you know of 
her?” asked mamma. 

“ Isn’t she the old woman who makes the soothing-sirup ? ” 
asked Emma. 

“ Oh, no! this is another Mrs. Winslow, a very different 
person,” said mamma; “ one who does not approve of the 
soothing-sirup,” said mamma. 
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“ Then I shall love her dearly; for neither do I approve 
of the soothing-sirup,” said Emma. “ If the Mrs. Winslow 
who makes it had to swallow it herself, she wouldn’t be quite 
so hard on us children, I think. Now, what I like is honey, 
grapes, peaches, and pine-apple marmalade.” , 

“ Well, good-by now, for a little while,” said mamma. 



But, before she closed the door, mamma added, “ Now, 
be sure and get into no sort of mischief while I am gone. 
You are quite a little girl to be left in charge of the house. 
Let me see how well you and your doll Ida can do.” 

“ My doll Ida and I will do very well,” said Emma. “ I 
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am five years old, you know; and, as for Ida, a thief might 
put a pistol at her head, and she would not be afraid.” 

“ I can well believe it,” said mother. And off she went to 
Mrs. Winslow’s. 

Then Emma played with her doll Ida, but soon tired of 
that; and, putting Ida down on the floor, looked about to 
see what she could find to amuse her. 

At last she spied out two jars on a shelf in the wash-room, 
and, on a wash-bench, another jar. First she peeped into the 
jar without a handle that stood on the shelf: then she 
peeped into the other jar on the shelf; and this one had a 
handle. 


hi. 


The two jars on the shelf were empty; but when Emma 
took hold of the handle of the jar on the wash-bench, tipped 
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THE JAR OF HONET. 


it up, and looked in, she saw that there was some honey at 
the bottom. 

Then the little girl thought to herself, “ This must be one 
of the jars that mother told Eliza to wash. But it is a pity 
so much good honey should be wasted. There is some dry 
honeycomb on top; but, if I take that out, I think I shall find 
some nice honey underneath.” 

Then she thought, “ But is it right for me to touch the 
honey without asking leave of my mother ? ” 

She had some doubts ( on this point. Had she listened 
wisely to her good thoughts, she would have heard them 
say, “Do not touch it, Emma! You must wait till your 
mother comes home. She will let you have some of the 
honey if she thinks it good for you. Do not meddle with 
it. It does not belong to you. Fly from evil; and evil will 
fly from you.” 


IV. 


Such was the good advice that the good thoughts gave; 
but the bad thoughts came to her, and said, “ Doesn’t it look 
nice ? Just take off that dry honeycomb, and under it you 
will find the sweet, delicious honey.” 

“ Don’t do it, Emma! ” murmured the good thoughts, 
growing fainter and fainter. 

“ Hold your tongue, will you ? ” cried the bad thoughts 
to the good thoughts. “ You would like to starve her, you 
wQuld! You hate to see her jolly, you do! ” 

“ No: I would like to make her a good, conscientious child,” 
sighed the good thoughts, shrinking back from a quarrel. 
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* Take Ida up and go away, little girl, — away from tempta¬ 
tion.” 

“ Stop that preaching! ” cried the bad thoughts, getting 
angry. “ You are always in the way! You would make 
her as stupid as you are yourself! ” 

Then the good thoughts fled; and Emma took off the 
honeycomb, and dipped her fingers in the nice, sweet honey, 
and began to eat of it. Ida looked on, but was too heedless 
to see that her little mamma was doing wrong. 


Y. 


u Oh! isn’t it sweet ? ” thought Emma, pausing to take 
breath. 
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THE JAR OF HONEY. 



“Of course it is sweet,” cried a bad thought in a rude, 
reckless way. “ They would have kept you from tasting a 
bit of it, — they would! Now you know who your friends 
are, Emma. We’ve helped you to a rich feast, you see. Isn’t 
it jolly?” 

“ There is honey here at the bottom that sticks,” said 
Emma. 

“ Put your head in, my dear, and lick it up,” said the bad, 
bad, thought. “ Don’t leave a drop of it. Honey can’t hurt 
you. I wonder that those stupid bees who keep working, 
working, all the time, and never stop to have a little fun, 
can make any thing so nice. That’s right, my dear; put 
your head in. In with it! ” 

Emma worked her head into the jar, and began to lick up 
the honey from the bottom. 

u 
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VI. 


“ Oh, dear! Help, help ! It’s stifling me! ” cried Emma, 
as she struggled to get the jar off her head. 

At the first cry for help the bad thoughts all scampered 
off like cowards. They had got the little girl into trouble, 
but they would not see her out of it. 

Emma was so much alarmed, that she fell flat on the floor, 
crying, “ Help, help! ” But the cry was low and smothered. 

At last a good little thought drew near, and whispered to 
her, “ Pick up that iron skillet that lies on' the floor, and 
hammer with it on the jar till you break it on your head.” 

Then Emma groped about on the floor, found the skillet, 
and hammered with it on the jar till the jar broke, and her 
head was free, though somewhat bruised. 

When her mother came home, Emma told her the whole 
story; and her mother said, “ This will teach you, I hope, to 
mind your good thoughts rather than your bad.” <■- 
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THE FIRST 

Happy Mother Robin, 

Hard at work are you, 

Teaching all your little ones 
What they ought to do. 

Well they learn their lessons 
High up in the tree ; 

Lowest class in singing: 

“ Chee, chee, chee ! ” 

Baby’s loving mother, 

Like Dame Robin there, 

Has a little scholar 
Suntiy, sweet, and fair ; 


LESSON. 

And she looks so earnest 
While she tries to say 
This, her earliest lesson : 

“ Day, day, day ! ” 

Baby and the birdies 
Soon drop off to rest; 

Then their mothers fold them 
In the cradle-nest. 

Baby wins the medal. 

As you may suppose : 

Only wait a little while 
And see how much it knows. 

Gkorge Coofml 
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LEFT BEHIND. 


OOR Ponto! It made him sad to' be left be¬ 
hind, and I do not wonder at it. One bright 
autumn day his little master, Henry, had said 
to him, “ Ponto, would you like to go to the 
beach ? Uncle Charles and I are going to the 

beach.” 

Now, if there was any thing that Ponto liked more than 
another, it was going to the beach, and chasing the little 
birds along the wet sand, and seeing the foamy waves come 
up and chase him, as if they were saying, “ Leave those 
little birds alone.” 

And so, when Henry spoke of going to the beach, Ponto 
jumped up and barked with delight, and tried to lick his 
little master’s face with his tongue. Then he fan round as 
if he wanted to say, “ Oh, I’m so glad, so glad! for I do 
love to go the beach.” 

But there is many a slip between the cup and the lip. 
Now, it happened that Mr. Cross was to make one of the 
party to the beach, and Mr. Cross did not like dogs. He 
said he would not have a dog with him: so Uncle .Charles 
had to tell Henry that Ponto must stay at home. 

Henry was greatly disappointed at hearing this. “ Poor 
Ponto! ” he said, “ after all, I cannot take you with me to 
the beach. You will have to stay at home.” 

Ponto did not quite understand these words; but when 
Henry tied a string to his collar, and fastened it to a ring 
in the wood-shed, then Ponto understood thaGHiis little mas¬ 
ter had changed his mind, and would not take his dear dog 
with him to the beach. 

Ponto whined and cried when he found he was not to go, 
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and felt sad enough, when, through the open window of the 
wood-shed, he saw Henry, Uncle Charles, Mr. Cross, and all . 
Henry’s brothers and sisters, going off to the steamboat that 
was to take them to the beach. 

“ This is too bad! ” thought Ponto. He tugged at his 
rope, but could not break it; then he lay down on the floor; 
then he jumped up and barked; and then he gnawed at 
the rope. “ I do so like to frolic on the beach with my dear 
master!” thought Ponto.' 

For more than twenty minutes he tried to get away ; and 
when at last he had almost given up trying, the rope broke, 
and Ponto was free. With the rope dangling at his collar 
he ran at once down to the wharf; but the steamboat had 
started. Ponto saw it, and barked long and loud; but 
Henry could not see nor hear him. 

Henry and his party arrived at the beach without Mr. 
Cross; for, just as they were starting, a summons from his 
wife compelled Mr. Cross to leave. It was now too late to 
get Ponto, and Henry missed him so much that he was sad. 

But that forenoon while he was in the water with his uncle, 
learning to swim, he saw all at once a dog running along 
the sand. “ Can that be Ponto ? ” cried Henry. Yes, it was 
indeed Ponto! As soon as the boat returned to the wharf, 
Ponto got in, and on its next trip sailed down to the beach 
without paying his fare, for the captain supposed he be¬ 
longed to some one of the passengers. 

How glad Ponto was to see his young master! And how 
glad was Henry to see Ponto! They had a fine time to¬ 
gether in the water. Was not Ponto a clever dog to find his 
way all aloq^ ta the beach ? and to know, that, by staying on 
board the boat, it would take him where he could find Henry ? 

I think I never knew so bright and good a dog as Ponto. 

Emily Carter. 
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One fine day in summer a little boy was sent to school 
by his mother; but she knew that he was fond of play, and 
so she told his sister to go with him. 

It was very warm; and the boy said to his sister that it 
would be much nicer to play with him by the riverside than 
go to school. “ No, no,” said she : “ I have no time to play. 
After I have seen you into school, I must go over all the 
town to buy wool and worsted and needles, and a lot of 
other things, for mother. She and I must work, and get 
money to buy food.” 



Then the boy saw a bee flying from flower to flower, and 
said, “ I should like to be a bee, and have nothing to do, — 
no lessons or spelling to learn.” — “ Ah! my sweet brother,” 
said his sister, “ the bee is not idle : it is getting honey and 
wax to lay up store for winter, when there will be no flow¬ 
ers.” And the bee soon flew away to its hive with its honey 
and wax. 

In a little time they heard a bird singing; and the boy 
said, “ I am sure the bird has nothing to do. I should like 
to stay here all day, under the shadow of the trees, and 
listen to its sweet song.” But his sister said, “ See, the bird 
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has flown down and picked up some pieces of straw, and is 
now taking them to its nest. It has to build a nest with 
straw and feathers and moss, and so has no time to be idle.” 



They had not gone far when they saw a dog lying by the 
roadside ; and the boy said, “ May I not play with the dog ? 
for it seems to have nothing to do.” Just then, a man gave 
a whistle, and the dog started up and ran off to assist the 
shepherd with the sheep he was driving to the market. 



Still farther on the boy saw two horses eating, and said, 
“ They can have nothing to do: so I shall go and play with 
them.” But, as he went forward, a man came up with hal¬ 
ters, which he put on their heads, saying, “ My little fellow, 
my horses must plough and harrow my fields. I must have 
oats and' barley and wheat to grind and sell, that I may get 
money.” 
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Then, when the boy saw that every bee and bird and 
beast had something to do, he said to his sister, “ Well, I 
shall go to school and learn my lessons. When I get home, 



mother will allow me a good long time for play with the 
other boys before I go to bed.” 

Saying this, he ran off to school; and his sister was glad 
to get away to do her own errands. BuETOM . 


LITTLE PITCHERS. 



Mamma, I’ve found the pitcher! 

Pray listen, mamma dear: 

I’m sure it is the pitcher ; 

But I cannot find its ear. 

There’s a crooked, ugly handle, 
And a stubby little nose ; 

But the ear that grandma tells of- 
Is where, do you suppose ? 


For when she tells some story, 
And I hurry up to hear, 

She says, “ Our little pitcher 
Has quite a monstrous ear.” 
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“ How shall we amuse the little boys to-day ? ” was the 
daily question at Apple. Nook. 

Winkie and Bertie had a city home; but in one corner 
of its small yard stood two friendly apple-trees, which made 
a nice shade for the little boys in warm days. 

When Bertie was about two, and Winkie four years old, 
their mamma said to their papa one day, “ I think our boys 
must have a sand-heap to play in.” 

Winkie was delighted, for he had seen one at his little 
cousin’s; and, when the joiners were making a pen for it 
under the apple-trees, he watched them with great interest 
and told them to “ be sure and make it big enough.” 

Then the old sand-man came three times with loads of 
sand; and Winkie took his wheelbarrow, and helped wheel 
it into the pen from the street. Then, when the pen was 

nearly full, his young friend Freddie Wilder, little Bertie, 
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and himself, all went to work with their shovels, digging for 
dear life. 

First they made deep caves, or dens, by covering their feet 
with the sand, and then drawing them out carefully, leaving 
a deep hole. Then, of course, their Noah’s-ark animals had 
to be brought out to live in the dens. 

Sometimes Freddie’s sister Emma would play with them; 
and then they would make gardens with nice paths and 
flower-beds. Dandelions and other wild flowers would shine 
out there for an hour or two, and then hang their heads, 
and die. 

One day the boys thought they would play “ trim soldiers’ 
graves : ” so they buried several dolls, — one of them a boy- 
doll with a real soldier’s cap on. They made nice little 
graves, covered them with flowers, and made most doleful 
music with tin pans and spoons from the pantry. 

The sand-heap has been “ an institution ” now for two 
years. When spoons, knives and forks, pans, and kettles 
are lost, the cook says, “ 0 Mrs.! look in the sand-heap. 
Those young rogues carry every thing out there ! ” 

Bertie asked his mamma very soberly, a few days ago, if 
he could not have her sewing-machine in the sand-heap, as 
he heard her say it was out of order ; and, when he heard 
his sister express a wish for a new piano, he exclaimed, “ Oh, 
goodie! then we can have the old one in the sand-heap ! ” 

In pleasant weather, from seven in the morning until 
nearly seven at night, the little feet and hands are busy in 
that wonderful sand-heap. 

What the little fellows would do without it, or what their 
mamma would do, I cannot tell; and, that other children and 
other mammas who have not this comfort may hear about 
it, I will send this little story to “The Nursery.” 

Apple Nook, August, 1872. The Sand-Heap Boys’ Mamma. 
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My master grinds an organ: 

And I pick up his money; 
And, when you see me doing it. 
You call it very funny. 


But, though I dance and caper, still 
I feel at heart forlorn : 


I wish I were in monkey-land, — 
The place where I was born! 
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THE TRAVELLING MONKEY. 


There grow the great green cocoanuts 
Around the palm-tree’s crown: 

I used to climb and pick them off, 

And hear them — crack Income down. 

There, all day long, the purple figs 
Are dropping from the bough; 

There hang the ripe bananas: oh, 

I wish I had some now! 

I’d feast, and feast, and feast, and feast; 

And you should have a share. 

How pleasant ’tis in monkey-land! 

Oh, would that I were there! 

On some tall tree-top’s highest bough, 

So high the clouds would sail 
Just over me, I wish that I 
Were swinging by my tail! 

I’d swing, and swing, and swing, and swing: 

How merry that would be! 

But, oh! a travelling monkey’s life 
Is very hard for me. 

Mariam Douglas. 
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WHY EMMA DID NOT PLAY. 


The children were playing at blind-man’s buflf in the yard. 
Peter was the blind man; and he would have caught John, 
if John had not stooped so low that Peter’s arm went over 
him. Nick, the dog, thought he had a right to join in the 
game; but the hen and her chickens did not like it at all. 

Why does not Emma come and take part in the play, in¬ 
stead of standing bn the steps with her apron at her eyes ? 
I will tell you: she was running with her Cousin Ruth to 
join the players; but, because Ruth got before her in run¬ 
ning, Emma began to cry. 

Now, was not that very silly? Dear little Ruth went 
back to comfort her, and said, “You may go first, Emma;” but 
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CHARLES ON THE SOFA 


Emma would not go. If she gives way to such fits of bad 
temper, she will not be loved: for we can only love what is 
lovely; and a cross, pouting child is not a lovely object by 
any means. • 

Why does everybody love Ruth ? She answered the 
question truly herself, one day, when some one asked, “How 
is it, Ruth, that you make us all love you so ? ” Ruth 
thought a moment, and then replied, “ I think it must be 
because I love you all so.” That was it. Love wins love: 
so do not complain that you are not loved ; for, if you truly 
love, you may be pretty sure that you will be loved — at 
least, by all good people. 


oXKo 



While the younger children are playing in the yard, 
Charles, who dearly loves his book, is having a good time 
on the parlor sofa. It is a pity that he does not sit up 
straight, instead of lounging in such an ungraceful way. 
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PAPA AND THE DOLL. 


Oh the pretty lady Doldy ! 

With her fresh, round, rosy face , 
With her rich, red Garibaldi, 
Trimmed around with tatted lace: 
See her watch too; real Geneva ! 
Well, now, that's the time o' day. 
I'm ashamed of my old lever: 

It was never half so gay. 


How her golden hair is shining ! 

Who has curls so fair and bright ? 

Just like sunny tendrils twining 
Round her eyes, blue beads of light: 

What an arm ! how nicely rounded ! 

What a soft and dimpled hand ! 

How the taper wrist is rounded 
With the bracelet's jewelled band 1 
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Hold her up, my little Mary; 

Let me see the titmouse feet, 

Small enough for any fairy, 

With morocco shoes so neat: 

Pray don't let her walk a distance, 

Or you'll never keep them bright. 

What, not walk without assistance ! 

Oh, dear me! perhaps you’re right. 

Ah! I'm sure she’s smiling at me 
With her dainty coral lips : 

Does she want to come and pat me 
With those tiny finger-tips ? 

No, my dear, I will not take her. 

I am not a tender nurse; 

I might rumple, squeeze, or shake her; 

Let her fall; that would be worse. 

Well, your nursery's quite a model, 

Fitted up so smart and gay: 

Round it little Ned can toddle, 

You and Sister Rosa play. 

Doldy's cradle, too, for certain : 

Do just let me have a peep ! 

Oh ! how sweet behind that curtain 
Blue-eyed beauty soon will sleep ! 

I'll not stay while you undress her, 

And put on her bed-gown white : 

' I will stoop and gently kiss her; 

Whisper in her ear, “ Good-night.” 

You must wake her in the morning, 

All her things in order placed ; 

In her robing and adorning 
Show the very nicest taste. 

George Bennett. 
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THE LITTLE BIRD AND THE CHICKENS. 

Here is a picture 
of two chickens eat¬ 
ing crumbs out of a 
dish. A little bird 
has flown down on a twig near 
by, and wants some of the 
crumbs. The chickens will not 
let the little bird have any. 
They drive him away every time 
he comes near. 

But the little bird 
says, “Well, I do 
not care. I can 
find something else 
that is just as good.” So he hops 
down, and plucks off the leaves 
from a dan-de-lion. The chick¬ 
ens do not trouble him then. 
They keep on eating the crumbs. 
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WlTAT JULIA DID WITH THE POND-LILIES. 

“What do you want so many pond-lilies for, Cousin 
Julia?” asked Albert Yane, as he guided the boat so that his 
brother Charles could pull up some of the sweet-smelling 
flowers. 

“ I do not choose to tell you what I want them for, 
Albert,” said Julia. “ You may be sure I waht them for 
good, and not for harm.” 

Julia sat, smelling of a pond-lily, at the bow of the boat, 
while her Cousin Emma leaned over the side, and tried to 
pull up a lily; and little Mary Gray called to the dog Cato, 
swimming near, and asked him if he would save her if she 
were to fall overboard. Cato would have done it gladly, I 
think. 

It was a lovely day in July, and it did not take the little 
party long to gather fifty fine lilies. 

“Now, children,” said Julia, “you will please bear in mind 
that these are all mine. If you want any more lilies for 
yourselves, there they are in the pond, — a plenty of them.” 
The children laughed; and Albert said that Cousin Julia 
seemed to have grown very grasping all at once, which was 
not at all her usual way. 

They soon got out of the boat, and went back to their 
uncle’s pleasant cottage on the edge of the pond. Then 
Julia, with her fifty flowers in a basket, bade her uncle, her 
aunt and cousins, good-by, and started in the cars for her 
home in the city. 

It was more than a week after that before Albert learned 
what she had wanted all those pond-lilies for. 

He had been to the city, and, on his return to the cottage, 
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THE SQUIRREL. 


he said to his mother, “ What do you think our dear Julia 
did with those fifty lilies ? ” 

“ I am not good at guessing. Tell me at once,” said Mrs. 
Vane. 

“ I found out her secret, not from herself, but from Dr. 
Brown,” said Albert. “ It seems she took her whole basket¬ 
ful to the new hospital, and went round among the patients, 
distributing lilies to each. Was not that sweet of her ?” 

“Yes, sweet as the pond-lily itself,” said Mrs. Vane. “I 
felt sure she had not got all those flowers for her own en¬ 
joyment.” 

“ I knew she was plotting something,” said Albert; “ but 
what it was I could not find out till to-day. Oh! she is her¬ 
self the Sweetest lily of all. Anna Livingston. 


THE SQUIRREL. 

High, high, and as near to the sky 
As the tallest branches reach; 

See, see, how nimble and free 
The squirrel climbs the beech! 

Bright, bright, as the diamond’s light, 
You may see his quick eyes play; 

Still, still, as the whispering rill, 

Or he’ll flit like a bird away. 

Down, down, to the oak’s leafy crown; 
There he thinks he’s out of sight; 

Swing, swing, 0 the blithe-hearted thing! 
How he chuckles with delight! 
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Crack, crack, with his tail on his back, 
’Mong the acorns crisp and fine ; 

“ Sweet, sweet! ” ah! it must be a treat 
In his own green bowers to dine. 


Blow, blow, and the leaves they lie low 
In the autumn’s chilly blast; 

Drear, drear, to the eye and the ear. 

Ail the wood’s green life is past; 

Deep, deep, now the squirrel doth sleep. 

So snug in the hollow tree; 

Calm, calm, till the spring sun is warm. 

And the king-cups gem the lea. 
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JOY 


Ripe, red apples, — oh, how nice ! 
Buttered bread, — a precious slice! 
Little Nelly, good and fair, 

Will her joy with Johnny share. 
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SORROW. 


Every joy must have an end: 
Tears will not a pitcher mend; 
Yet, while fast they overflow, 
Nelly shares in Johnny’s woe. 
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WILD FLOWERS IN COLORADO. 


“ Here we are, with no use for our nice little ditches. It 
has been raining from the clouds just as it does East,” said 
Maggie pettishly. “ I thought we were in a rainless region.” 

“ The old settlers say we have a great deal of rain some 
years,” said Homer. “ But we can keep the weeds out of 
our garden; and I will show you the wild flowers I told you 
about.” 

“ Wild flowers ? It seems as if I should go wild to think 
of them,” said Maggie. “ I’ve had to take off my shoes and 
stockings many a time to pull the cactus-thorns out of my 
feet.” 

“Well,” said Robbie, “the horses learn to step over and 
around them, and I suppose we shall after a while.” 

“ I am going to send my biggest cigar-cactus to grandma. 
It is all budded, and has beautiful red blossoms,” said Homer. 

“ How do you think she can touch it, with the thorns stick¬ 
ing every way from the end of each cigar ? ” asked Maggie. 

“ With the tongs,” said Robbie. 

“ Do you remember the bear’s-grass that grandma thinks 
so much of?” said Homer. 

“ Yes, I do,” said Maggie. “ Aunt Delia calls it Adam’s 
thread-and-needle, and has it in her garden.” 

“ Well, here it is, growing wild on these plains. Papa 
says its real name is the yucca.” 

“ I want a bed of these little blue flowers,” said Mamie. 

“ And you shall have it,” said her brother. “ Oh! it is the 
spider-lily. Our garden will look like our old one at home. 
I guess mamma will be glad.” 

Then the children went home with their arms full of flow¬ 
ers, and a basket of roots for their garden. 

Mrs. Oliver Howard. 
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THE CHAMOIS. 


The chamois is found in all the mountains of Europe 
which bound the valley of the Danube; but it makes Swit¬ 
zerland its chief home. 

In general appearance, its head and body are not unlike 
those of the goat: but it has a more slender neck, and no 
beard; and its horns are black, and stand erect, being 
curved into hooks only at the tips. 

The chamois is not only very swift of foot, but very sure¬ 
footed. Its cup-shaped and sharp-edged hoofs have been 
specially made for the mountains on which it loves to dwell. 
It makes its way up and down the face of very steep rocks. 
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THE CHAMOIS. 


It bounds swiftly from crag to crag, springing fearlessly to 
the top of the sharpest rocks, if only it can find room to 
place its four feet close together. 

The flesh of the chamois is considered a great dainty by 
the Swiss ; and its skin, when tanned, is the fine, soft leather 
which is called chamois-leather. 

Chamois-hunting is a favorite pursuit in Switzerland. 
The sport is attended with very great peril. The hunter 
has often to spend days and nights alone upon the mountains. 
He has to pass over dangerous rocks and precipices; and 
often his rashness costs him his life. 

The chamois has the greatest affection for her young; 
and, when they are in danger, she shows wonderful sagacity 
in planning means for their escape. 

A Swiss hunter, while pursuing his dangerous sport, ob¬ 
served a mother-chamois and her two kids on a rock above 
him. They were sporting by her side, leaping here and 
there around her. 

The hunter, climbing the rock, drew near, intending, if 
possible, to take one of the kids alive. No sooner did the 
mother-chamois see him, than, dashing at him furiously with 
her horns, she tried to hurl him down the cliff. The hunter 
drove her off, fearing to fire, lest the young ones should 
take to flight. 

He knew that there was a deep chasm beyond, by which 
he believed the escape of the animals to be cut off. What 
was his surprise, therefore, when he saw the old chamois 
form with her body a bridge across the chasm, which she 
could just span by stretching out her fore and hind legs ! 
As soon as she had done this, she called on her young ones; 
and they sprang, one at a time, on her back, and reached the 
other side in safety. She sprang across after them, and was 
soon beyond reach of the hunter’s bullets. Alfred Selwtn. 
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A Little Girl’s Good-by 


Good-by, daisy, pink, and rose. 

And snow-white lily too; 
Every pretty flower that grows 
Here’s a kiss for you. 


Good-by, merry bird and bee ; 

And take this tiny song 
For the ones you sang to me 
All the summer long. 


Good-by, mossy little rill, 

That shivers in the cold: 
Leaves that fall on vale and hill 
Cover you with gold. 


A sweet good-by to birds that roam, 

And rills and flowers and bees ; 

But, when winter’s gone, come home 
As early as you please. 

George Cooper. 
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THE TENT 0N THE SHORE. 

John’s father had 
a tent on the sea¬ 
shore. They spent 
many a summer’s 
day down by the cool water. 
John loved to see the ships sail¬ 
ing on the blue sea. 

John and his fa¬ 
ther went down on 
the rocks to catch 
fish. In a little while 
they had caught a basketful. 

Then they went 
down on the sand, 
and picked up some 
sticks. With the 
sticks they made a fire on the 
rocks, and cooked the fish. 
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John was hungry enough; and 
the dinner tasted good. 

. :: After dinner they 

went out and took 
a row in the boat. 
John was almost 
afraid to get into it. 

But, when he was 
onee in, he liked it 
better ..and better. 
They rowed about 
for a long time. 

Before they went 

M ssjfep home, they walked 
along on the sand, 
and picked up some 
pretty shells and round stones. 
John wished he could go every 
summer, and have a tent on the 
shore. w. o. c. 
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LUCY’S BOWER. 


In the grove not far from the hotel where we went to pass 
a month last summer, there is a place where the trees and 
the grape-vines seem to shut out the sun; and to this place 
we have given the name of Lucy’s Bower. I will tell you 
why. 

One hot day in August, when we were all seated at the 
dinner-table, we found that Lucy’s seat was vacant. “ Where 
is Lucy ? ” asked her father: “ I cannot eat my dinner with¬ 
out Lucy.” 

The bell was rung, Lucy’s name was shouted ; but no Lucy 
came. Mr. Burton, her father, grew anxious, and said he 
must go and search for her. “ Let us all go,” said I; for we 
all loved Lucy dearly, she was such a kind and good-tem¬ 
pered little girl. 

So we all went; and we hunted for her in the drawing¬ 
room, in the barn, beside the fountain, in the bowling-alley, 
and I cannot tell you in how many other places. “ Some 
accident has happened to the darling!” cried Mr. Burton, 
getting alarmed. 

“ Oh, no! Now don’t get excited, father, I beg you,” said 
Mrs. Burton. “ If we can’t find her, I know who can .” 

“ Who can find her ? Any one who will find her shall 
have ten dollars as a reward,” said Mr. Burton. 

“ Oh! a bone will content this one I speak of,” said Mrs. 
Burton; and, as she spoke, she called “ Pomp, Pomp ! Come 
here, Pomp! ” 

Pomp came bounding toward us when he heard his name ; 
and then we all started for the grove. Soon a loud barking 
from Pomp told us he had found somebody. 

We hurried to the spot; and there, under the trees, under 
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THE DOG AND DUCKLINGS. 


the arbor of vines, we found Lucy. She had been asleep on 
the dry turf. 

As we drew near, she stood up, and with one hand held 
her lap full of flowers, while with the other she touched the 
bough of a tree. She seemed a little ashamed, but met us 
with a smile. 

“ How much trouble you have caused us, little lady ! ” said 
Mr. Burton, rushing forward for a kiss. 

“ See my beautiful flowers! ” replied Lucy. 

“ But our dinner is getting cold! ” cried her father. 

“ Please give me that ten dollars for Pomp,” said Mrs. 
Burton: “ I will be his banker.” 

“ I hope to be always prompt in paying my debts,” said 
Mr. Burton, taking out his pocket-book, and handing his 
wife a ten-dollar bill. 

Then we all started merrily for the dinner-table, Pomp 
leading the way. Doha Burnside. 

' ^ * . 

THE DOG THAT TOOK CARE OF THE 
DUCKLINGS. 

There was, not long ago, a dog in England, whose whole 
little family of pups were drowned, so that she was left alone, 
with nothing to love. Her name was Mop; and she was 
very sad when she found that all her little ones had been 
taken away from her. 

Now, it happened, that, about the same time, a brood of 
nine little ducks had been left without any mother to take 
care of them: so what did Mop do but adopt the little 
ducks for her own. She would save her food for them; and, 
when they went into the water, she would go with them. 
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The little ducks learned to love poor Mop very much. 
They would jump on her back; and if any strange dog 
came into the yard, thinking he could catch one of the little 
ducks to eat, Mop would growl, so that the strange dog 
would run off pretty well frightened. 



Mop was very happy in her little family; for love makes 
even dogs happy: and, when the ducks grew up, they did 
not forget the dear friend who took such care of them when 
they were little. 

Many a good time they would have, swimming about in 
the pond, or eating their dinner together. 

. Ida Fat. 
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A SONG OF SIXPENCE. 

Additional Words by George Bennett. Music by T. Grampton, London, W. 

Allegretto. 

- ;-*-* -t—^- M -*H —»— •—r ^« 

1. Sing a song of sixpence, A pocket full of 




When the pie was 


The birds be - gan to 


was not this a pret - ty dish To 

— : p=—g=-= 

2 By his side were sitting 
His lord, and ladies fair; 

But his Queen of Beauty 
Shone brightest there. 

When she heard the singing 
Of those sweet birds so strange, 

M Ob! let us spare them now,” she st&d: 

*H) king I the dish we’ll change.” 


set be - fore the K 


3 “ Let the blackbirds whistle/ 
Outspake the Royal Chief: 
“ Bring us in the boar’s bead 
Bring in the beef. 
Fairy-birds we’ll harm not; 

But they shall sit and sing: 
Sweeter minstrels, I will vow 
Ne’er sang before a kingfe 
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THE BOOK AUNT MAKY SENT. 


H OWN dolls, and up books I That is -what Emma 
Martin said when she received a present of a 
bound volume of “The Nursery;” and she-and 
her two sisters began to look at it, and re-read 
some of their favorite pieces; while little Alice, 
who is still called “ baby,” though two years old, stood by 
and listened. 

I must tell you something about these sisters; for their 
example is a good one. They live on a plantation in Geor¬ 
gia, far from cities and towns, far from schools and churches; 
but they have a dear Aunt Mary in New York, who sends 
them books and newspapers. 

Six years ago, when “ The Nursery ” was begun, Aunt 
Mary happened to see it, and said to herself, “This is just 
the thing for my three little nieces at the South, who have 
no regular teacher to teach them, and whose parents are too 
much occupied to .give much time to their education.” 

So Aunt Mary sent the little magazine down to her dear 
nieces; and a year afterwards came a letter from her sister, 
their mother, who wrote thus, “Pray, don’t discontinue 
sending us ‘ The Nursery.’ It has been a real treasure in the 
house. A year ago, not one of my three little girls (I am 
ashamed to say) could read: now they all read fluently and 
well; and they have taught themselves and one another 
solely through their curiosity to make out and master the 
little stories in ‘ The Nursery.’ It has truly been school and 
school-teacher to them, — the only ones they have had. 
They and I will always remember it with kindness.” 

Thus, without trouble to their parents, these little girls 
have learned to read; and they will soon begin to teach little 
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Alice, who was not born at the time “The Nursery” was 
born, but who dearly loves to hear the stories which her 
sisters read from it 

Now, I hope that all good people who have little nieces 
or nephews or friends in parts of the country where there 
are no primary schools will think of what has been done in 
the Martin family by the aid of our magazine, and will send 
specimen copies of the same to the children who are thus 
deprived. 

Much good may be done in this way. Much trouble may 
be spared to parents, and a new world may be opened to 
the little ones by that key which unlocks the door to the 
first step of that staircase which leads to all that is great in 
thought and in knowledge, — the key of printed language. 

Emily Carter. 


LITTLE HENRY AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 


Henry is a little boy only three years old. Last summer 
he went with his mother, and brother Louis, and uncles and 
aunts, to travel for a month among the Rocky Mountains. 

Nearly every day was spent in riding in the wagon behind 
the mules, Tom and Hannah. Henry liked to drive the 
mules; and, when he could get hold of the reins, he would 
say, “ Go long, Tom! get up, you rascal!” just as he heard the 
driver. It was very funny to see him try to hold the reins 
in one hand, and whip poor old lazy Tom with the other. 

Before night the wagons were stopped, the tents pitched, 
and the great camp-fire lighted. This was one of Henry’s 
happiest hours; for he liked to run about and pick up the dry 
pine-sticks to throw upon the fire. Then he would laugh, 
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and clap his hands, to see them burn, and the bright sparks 
fly up in the air. 

There was little danger of his clothes catching fire, because 
he was dressed all in woollen. Although it was in July, they 
were up so high among the mountains, that it was very cool; 
and some days they drove up, up, to where the snow lies 
all the year. Henry liked to throw snow-balls, and eat the 
cold snow. 

One day they came to a very steep, high hill, called the 
Ute Pass, — so called because the Ute Indians, who live 
among the mountains, come down to the plains by that road. 
It took a great while to get the heavy wagons up the hill; 
and Tom and Hannah were very hot and tired. 

Henry was sorry for them, and wanted to get out and 
walk with his mamma and Louis: so his uncle cut him a 
little stick for a cane, and lifted him down from the wagon. 
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How happy he was, walking very slowly, but singing very 
loud! 

By and by his mamma heard a voice calling, “ Rags, rags!” 
and, looking up, she saw that it was little Henry, with his 
stick over his shoulder, crying, “ Rags, rags! ” as he remem¬ 
bered to have heard the rag-men in his distant city-home. 

But he thought it a very long walk, and said, “ Mamma, 
does this road lead right up to heaven ? ” It was not strange 
that he thought so; for the road seemed to end behind a 
great rock that stood high above them against the clear 
blue sky. 

I should like to tell my little readers of all the beautiful 
and interesting things that Henry saw in the mountains: 
perhaps I will some day. M . e. p. 

Chicago, 111. 


CHARLEY AND FIDO. 

Charley White was a little boy not yet 
four years old. He had a little dog by 
the name of Fido. Fido had been taught 
to stand up on his hind-feet. 

One day Charley thought he would 
have some fun: so he stood Fido up in a 
chair, and put an apron around him for 
a coat; then he put his own little hat on 
Fido’s head, and tied a piece of cloth 
around his neck for a collar. 

Just as Charley finished tying on the collar, his Uncle 
John came in. Uncle John knew well enough what it was 
that was in the chair; but he pretended that he did not 
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know, just to please Charley. “ Halloo, Charley! ” he began. 
“ Got visitors, eh ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Charley, trying his best to keep from laugh¬ 
ing. “Well, who is this little boy?” asked Uncle John, 
going up, and taking hold of one of Fido’s ears. “ Ha, ha, 
ha! ” laughed Charley, unable to hold in any longer. “ Why, 
Uncle John, it’s Fido: didn’t you know him ? 

“ Fido! ” said Uncle John, starting back, and almost falling 
over. 

“ Yes,” replied Charley, — “ Fido dressed up like a little 
boy.” And Charley laughed till the tears came into his eyes ; 
and Uncle John laughed too; and poor little Fido, who was 
tired of standing up so long, and feeling a little ashamed of 
being laughed at, jumped down, and ran and hid under the 
bed. morbow. . 

MAUD AND THE CEICKET. 

' “ Good-night, little Maudie,” I softly said 

As I tucked her up in her little bed. 

“ Good-night, dear mamma,” she said to me: 

“ I’m just as sleepy as I can be.” 


But I scarcely had shut the chamber-door, 

When her eager voice called me back once more: 
“ 0 mamma!” she said, “ what is it I hear?— 
That strange little noise so sharp and queer ? ” 


I listened, and told her all was still 
Save a merry cricket piping shrill: 

“ He is hid away in the closet here, 

To sing you to sleep, my Maudie dear.” 
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Then Maud sat up in her night-gown white, 
And her eyes grew big and round and bright: 
“ Now, mamma, please move my little bed 
Eight up to the closet-door,” she said. 


“ Poor little fellow! he wants to speak ; 

But all he can say is ‘ Creak, creak, creak! ’ 
And I want to tell him I hear his song, 

And ask him to sing to me all night long! ” 
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MAUD AND THE CRICKET. 


“ I’ll leave the door open,” I said, “ part way, 

And let the cricket hear what you say: 

Now, while I go to your baby-brother 
Two little crickets may sing to each other.” 

I heard no more from the little pair; 

And, when again I crept up the stair, 

Over the household was silence deep, — 

Maud and the cricket were both asleep. 

But, when sleepy time came to Maud next night, 

She pattered about like a fairy white; 

Peeped into the closet, and* over the floor, 

* To find her dear little cricket ” once more. 

He was not to be seen in any place, 

And Maud lay down with a mournful face ; 

When beneath her crib a voice piped clear, 

“ Creak, creakity, creak ! I’m here ! I’m here ! ” 

Then Maudie screamed with surprised delight ; 

And she always has thought from that self-same night, 
That crickets can hear when little girls speak, 

And mean a great deal by their “ creakity, creak.” 

E a st Dorset, Vt. M. H. F. 
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WHAT AILED OLIVER. 

“ Get up, little boy! You are lying in bed too long: 
breakfast soon will be ready. The canary-bird has taken 
his bath, and is now singing a sweet song. Get up, get up, 
or I shall throw this pillow at you.” 

That is what Sister Charlotte said to Oliver Reed, one 
frosty morning in November. He was a good little fellow; 
but he had one fault, — he was too fond of lying in bed in 
the morning. 

“ Don’t throw the pillow at me! ” cried Oliver: “ I’ll 
promise to get up in five minutes.” 
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WHAT AILED OLIVER. 


“ If you would be ‘ healthy, wealthy, and wise,’ you must 
rise early, little boy,” said Charlotte. 

When Oliver came down to the breakfast-table, his father 
said, “ How is this, Oliver ? You are late again.” 

Oliver hung his head; and Charlotte said, “ I woke him in 
good season, sir; but he went off to sleep again the minute I 
left the room, though he promised to be up in five minutea” 

“ I went to sleep, and forgot all about it,” said Oliver. 

“ Come here, my boy, and let me feel of your pulse,” said 
his father. “ I should not wonder if poor Oliver were suffer¬ 
ing from a disease which is very common at this time.” 

; Oliver gave his hand to his father, who, after feeling of 
his pulse, said, “ Yes, it is as I thought. Poor Oliver has 
Slack’s disease. Take him up to bed again, Charlotte. Dark¬ 
en the room, and let him go to sleep again. Put his break¬ 
fast by the side of the bed; and, when he feels strong enough, 
he can eat it. He may stay at home from school to-day.” 

The little boy wondered what Slack’s disease could be; 
but he went up stairs with his sister, and was put to bed. 
He could not sleep, however. He heard children playing 
out of doors: he heard Ponto barking, and Tommy, the 
canary-bird, singing a sweet song. 

Then Oliver called his sister, and said, “ Charlotte, what 
is Slack’s disease ? Is it dangerous ? ” 

“ I rather think not,” said Charlotte. “ You dear little 
simpleton, don’t you know what father meant ? He meant 
you were troubled with laziness: that’s all.” 

Oliver saw that a trick had been played on him. He 
jumped out of bed, dressed, and ate his breakfast, and ran 
off to school, where he arrived just in season. 

Since that day Oliver has been the first up in the house. 
He is no longer troubled with Slack’s disease. 

Uncle Charles. 
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READY FOR BED. 


enough for us all; ” but Biddy did not agree with her. She 
wanted all the worms for her own family. So she flew at 
the little bird, and tried to frighten her away. 

At first the bird was inclined to go; but, on second- 
thought, she returned, and made another attempt to find a 
worm. Again Biddy flew at her; but this time the bird 
showed fight. She flew off a little way, then came down 
with a graceful swoop on the hen’s back, snatched a feather 
from it, and flew away again. 

This she repeated many times, till at last the hen was glad 
to give up the contest. Satisfied that she was no match for 
the brave little bird, she called her chicks, and made her 
escape from the garden; and it is to be hoped that she saw 
the folly of being greedy and selfish. 

Then the little bird, left to herself, made haste to carry 
some worms to her hungry nestlings, who were by this time, 
I am afraid, very tired of waiting so long for their dinner. 
The father bird soon got home too, and did his part in feed¬ 
ing the young ones; and they all had as much as their 
little mouths could eat aknie c. kbebb. 


BEADY FOR BED. 


Hare ! the clock strikes from the steeple ; 
Now good-night to 1 all good people; 

Bed is ready to receive us: 

Yet you say, “ Oh, do not leave us! ” 
Thank you, friends; but we must hurry, 
Else our dear old nurse will worry. 


Good-by, father; good-by, mother; 
Come now, baby; come now, brother: 
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READY FOR BED. 


By your sisters three attended, 

All must go, for play is ended, — 

Early go, if wise and wealthy 
We would be, and also healthy. 

So good-night to all good people! 

Hark ! from yet another steeple, 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven: 

Now to bed, and bless you, Heaven. 

Good advice comes from the steeple : 

So good-night to all good people! i DA F at. 
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CHARLEY IN THE SWING. 

Emma and Harry went with their mother a long way by 
railroad to see their grandpa and grandma, who lived in 
Indiana. They were in high glee when they got out of the 
city, and saw the green fields and woods. They took their 
pet rabbits and swing-rope along; and grandpa made a pen 
for the rabbits, and put the swing up in the wagon-shed in 
the barn. 

Grandpa had a horse called Charley; and one of the chil¬ 
dren was always on his back when he was led to the well 
for water. One day grandpa found that Charley had got 
loose, and was gone from the stable. Where do you guess 
he was ? Fast in the swing! 

fie had put his head through the swing, and then his fore¬ 
feet ; then he tried to get out, but could not: so he turned 
round and round until the rope was twisted up tight. But 
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Chailey was a good horse, and would not kick, but stood 
quietly until grandpa came and let him out. This is every 
word a true story. whuma*. 



FLORA’S WATERFALL. 

Little Flora is three years old, 

With clustering ringlets of fine bright gold : 
For a grown-up lady she’s rather small; 

But still she wanted a waterfall. 


So aunty twisted the silky red 
In a little knob at the back of her head; 
No lady in all the country wide 
Could look more sweet or dignified. 

What a baby-matron the darling is! 
What a soft, soft cheek to pat and kiss! 
What a sparkling eye to play at care! 
What a sober look the dimples wear! 


Yet the only thing the least bit old 
Is that little twist of sunny gold ; 

And the baby with her waterfall 

Is only a baby after all Clara Doty batm. 
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MOTHER’S CHRISTMAS-PRESENT. 


i 


Arthur’s uncle has a studio ; for he is a painter. A studio 
is the painter’s work-room, where he has his easel, and his 
palette, and his paints. The easel is the wooden frame, or 
sliding-rack, on which pictures are placed while being 
painted. 

The palette is a thin, oval-shaped board, or tablet, with a 
thumb-hole at one end for holding it, on which a painter 
lays and mixes his paints. 

One day Arthur went into his uncle’s studio, and, finding 
no one present, thought he would try to paint a likeness of 
his own father. So he took up the brush and the palette, 
and, striking an attitude such as he had seen his uncle take, 
went to work. 

He became so much interested, that he did not hear his 
uncle come in. Uncle Thomas crept up, and, stat-ding behind 
Arthur, watched him a minute, and then clapped his hands. 

Arthur started at the noise, turned round, and, seeing his 
uncle, dropped the palette and the brush, and ran for his cap. 
But Uncle Thomas stopped him, and said, “ Bravo, little man! 
you will make a painter. You have begun well. Let me 
give you a little instruction.” 

So Uncle Thomas gave him a lesson in drawing, and then 
said, “Now,you must finish that picture, and make a Christ¬ 
mas-present of it to your mother.” 

Arthur consented, and he is now hard at work upon it; 
but this is a secret. It is to be a surprise to his mother, and 
I hope none of you will tell her about it beforehand. 

If Arthur means to be a painter, he will have to work 
hard ; for there are a great many good painters in these days, 
and only those that excel can hope to win fame and profit. 

Uncle Charles. 
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GRANDPAPA TAMED. 


I am a grandpapa, and I do not care who knows it. I was 
a wild grandpapa once ; but now I am a tame grandpapa. 
By a wild grandpapa I mean one who, when the children try 
to climb on his knees after dinner, and to make him tell 
stories, cries out, “ Scamper, you little plagues, every one of 
you, and let me have my nap in quiet! ” 

Now, that does not sound like a good tame grandpapa, does 
it ? So thought little Bella. “ Grandpapa,” said she, “ chases 
us out of the room as if we were so many mosquitoes. 
Now, this will not do. Christmas is coming on, and it is 
very important that grandpapa should be tamed; for we 
have many important things to settle about the Christmas- 
tree.” 

“ How shall we tame him ? ” asked Johnny, who, for the 
first time in his life, was giving his thoughts to the subject 
of taming grandpapas. 

“ Cbft’t we put a ring in his nose ? ” asked little Etta, who 
^hfS heard of cattle being tamed in that way. 

“ Nonsense, Etta! ” said Bella. “ What a child you are for 
putting odd questions! I will consider the matter, and fix 
upon some plan. I notice, that, when mother combs his hair, 
he is very tame indeed. He tells her she magnetizes him, 
whatever that may mean. Now, after dinner to-day, I will 
creep up behind his chair, with a comb in my hand, and see 
what I can do.” 

So after dinner, before grandpapa could get a chance to 
say, “ Scamper, you little plagues, every one of you, and 
let me have my nap in quiet! ” Bella crept up* behind his 
chair, with a comb in her hand, and began to fix his hair in 
her daintiest way. Fido, her little dog, stood by ready to 
bark if grandpapa should get at all wild. 
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Johnny and Etta came in, and found, to their surprise, that 
grandpapa was completely tamed. They at once opened 
the subject of a Christmas-tree. Johnny explained tha^ie 
should want presents for Dick Beals, Sam Bacon, Charted* 
Brown, Billy Andrew, Ralph Curtis, and a good many more 
fellows, whose names he couldn’t think of just then. 

Etta impressed it upon grandpapa that there must be 
presents also for Ruth Cummings, Helen Curtis, Charlotte 
Turner, Mary Green, Reka Dale, and at least a dozen more. 

“Well, well, we’ll see about it,” said grandpapa. 

“ I don’t like that Mr. See-about-it,” said the practical Bella: 

“ he is never ready. What we want is a promise from you 
that you will furnish our Christmas-tree. I have made out 
a list of th^things we shall want. Here it is.” 

She then placed three large sheets of paper in his hands, 
and at once resumed her combing, so that he should not have 
a chance to get wild again. 
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JIM'S PRIZE. 


I cannot tell you all the things that were written down 
on the paper. There were lists of dolls and all sorts of doll 
playthings, books, fans, scarfs, ribbons, necklaces, bracelets, 
sleeve-buttons, slippers, sleds, skates, gloves, bats and balls, 
croquet-sets, and I know not what. 

I only know this, — tame grandpapa had to put his hand 
and seal to the bond. He is pledged to foot the bill for all 
those things to furnish the Christmas-tree. Whether he 
will have to go into bankruptcy in consequence, I do not 
yet know; but I tell the facts as they happened, for the 
benefit of all grandpapas. Do not allow yourselves to be 
magnetized by artful little witches of grand-daughters with 
combs in their hands. Look out! grandfather Morris. 


JIM’S PRIZE. 


Eddie is a little boy, who is very fond of “ The Nursery.” 
His father takes him upon his knee, and reads it to him. 

One day, when his father had read it all through, Eddie, 
as usual, said, “ Now, read it just once more, papa.” 

But his papa said, “No: I will tell you a story instead;” 
which story Eddie thinks the other little “Nursery” readers 
will like. This is it: — 


One day when I was a soldier, and off in camp, the order came for us to 
march: so we took down our tents, packed up our things as quickly as we could, 
and started. 

We were not far on our way, when we noticed our colored boy Jim start off 
on a run into a field near by. We wondered what he could ie after, and were 
more puzzled than ever when he returned with something big ■Btt' his arm. 

All day long, as he went marching on, Jim hugged that strangS something under 
his arm. He would not tell us what it was, until we were ready to camp, just at 
night. 

Then we heard a flutter and a cackle, and out hopped — what do you think ? 
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Why, a real live hen. The poor thing was somewhat frightened at the strange 
sights and sounds; but, as no one troubled her, she was soon quite at home amongst 
us, and became a great pet. We named her Bipwnie. 

She made her nest under Lieut. Dee’s bed ; and every morning she came off the 
nest with a “ cut-cut-ca-dar-cut,” which meant, “ I have laid a nice, new egg.” 

Brownie’s eggs were a great luxury at headquarters, and helped along many a 
breakfast. 

Sometimes when we were out on drill, Brownie would follow us about; and the 
boys would throw pieces of cracker to her from their haversacks. 

Whenever the bugles sounded for us to pack up and march, Brownie knew 
their meaning, and immediately hopped into one of the wagons, where she 
roosted through the whole march. She followed us around in this way for several 
months. 

What became of her at last ? Did we kill and eat her ? No, indeed ! no one 


thought of kil]j 
much. 


Brownie, were he ever so hungry; for we all loved her very 


But one day, when we were on the march, a raid was made on our wagons; and 
the one in which Brownie was roosting was captured. 

So you see, she was taken prisoner by the enemy. We never heard from her 
again, but hoped she had fallen into good hands. Mart Myrtle. 
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THE DRUM. 


Willis wanted a 
drum; and his fa¬ 
ther told him, if he 
would be a good 
boy he should have one. So 
one day his father gave it to 
him. It was a bright red 
drum ; and Willis was delighted 
with it. 

One day Willis 
was playing rub-a- 
dub-dub on his new 
drum, by the door. 
A horse was hitched to a post 
near by. Willis did not think 
about the horse; but his mother 
came to the door, and tom him 
to be very careful. 





THE DRUM. 
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In a little while 
Willis forgot what 
his mother had told 
him. He marched 
close by the horse’s head. The'* 
horse was much frightened, and 
tried to run away. 

Willis cried “Whoa, sir!” but 
that was of no use while he kept* 
on flourishing his drum-sticks. 
It only frightened the horse still 
more. ^ 

At last the horse 
broke loose, and ran 
down the street at 
full gallop. No one 
could stop him without great risk 
of gening hurt. I do not know 
how ^ar he had run before he 
was caught. 





w. o. c. 
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THE SULKY OLEANDER. 


Little Oleander-slip, 

Cut from mother-tree, 

Was about as disagreeable 
As a little slip could be. 
Didn’t like her pot of earth ; 

Said she wouldn’t grow : 
This was very naughty, 

And foolish too, you know. 


Darkness had a good effect 
On Oleander’s head: 

“ What’s the use of acting so ? ” 
To herself she said. 

Straightened up her wilting stalk ; 

Really tried to smile : 

Guess we’ll have to let her out 
In a little while. 


Little Oleander-slip 
A drink of water had: 
Didn’t do her any good ; 

Continued to be bad. 

Sulky Oleander 
Hung her little head, 

And, drooping over sideways, 
Pretended she was dead. 


Morning bright and sunny, 
Air sO fresh and pure ; 
Oleander’s had enough 
Of closet, I am sure. 

“ Be good, Oleander ? ” 

“ Yes,” I heard her say; 
And she’s kept her promise 
From that very day. 


But it wasn’t any good 
Playing such a trick: 
Tied up Oleander 
To a little stick ; 

Shut her in a closet, 

Very dark, you know, 
Till she made her mind up 
To be good, and grow. 


Other little flowers 
Sometimes act just so, 

And in darkened closets 
Often have to go. 

There, in calm reflection, 

It will not be strange 
If a short confinement 
Works a wondrous change. 

A. G. M. 


FLORA’S MULTIPLICATION. 


Twice one are two, 

Violets white and blue; 
Twice two are four, 
Sunflowers at the door; 
Twice three are six, 
Rhodoras on their sticks; 
Twice four are eight, 
Coxcombs at the gate ; 

Twice five are ten, 

Catkins of the aspen; 

Twice six are twelve, 

Poppies for those who delve • 
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Twice seven are fourteen, 

Flowers of the scarlet bean; 

Twice eight are sixteen, 

Blossoms of the lupine ; 

Twice nine are eighteen, 

Purple thistles to be seen; 

Twice ten are twenty, 

Hollyhocks in plep^^ 

Twice eleven are t^B|-two, 

Daisies fringed with morning dew ; 
Twice twelve are twenty-four, 

Roses — who could ask for more ? 

1 Mary N. Prescott. 
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